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“HEAVENLY HARMONY.” 


HE meeting at Saratoga of some New 
York friends of the Administration was 
followed by another of the leading friends of 
Mr. ConKLING. At this last a manly letter 
from Mr. MORGAN was read, in which he said 
that the Administration ought to be ap- 
proved because it deservestobe. This senti- 
ment was received in expressive silence. A 
letter from Mr. CONKLING was also read, in 


»~which he said that no personal. claim or 


consideration should even seem to enter into 
the conference. This letter was received 
with immense applause. The conference, 
perhaps, thought that parties are to be car- 
ried on independently of persons. It is, 
however, by the policy and spirit of repre- 


-sentative persons that parties are judged. 


Moreover, if ever a personal political assem- 
bly met at Saratoga, it was this very one, at 
which the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
declared that if he had the power he would 
make Mr. CONKLING President—a sentiment 
which was vociferously cheered by his asso- 
ciates, whose chief interest in the election 
of the autumn is the return of Mr. CoNK- 
LING to the Senate. 
At both meetings so much was said of 
harmony and the imperative necessity of 
avoiding discord that observers in other 
States might be led to suspect that the 
party in New York is not entirely harmoni- 
ous.. So-mych protesting naturally attracts 
attention. Judge JAMEs by letter strong- 
ly opposed calling a Convention, lest there 
should be an explosion of some kind. In- 
deed, the general tone of the conversation 
indicated a very combustible situation. Se- 
riously, however, every one who is sincere- 
ly interested in Republican success desires 
harmony in the Convention and at the polls. 
But sensible men desire real harmony, and 
not the pretense of it, which deceives neither 
friend nor foe. There are those who seem 
to suppose that if all the delegates to a 
Convention refrain from discussion and vote 
one way, there is entire harmony, and that 
the party will vote with the same unanim- 
ity at the polls. This, however, is an error 
which it is foolish to make the basis of party 
action, simply because it is notorious that 
the sentiment of a Convention may serious- 
ly misrepresent that of the party voters. 
It is, perhaps, not difficult to persuade five 
hundred men in a Convention to say noth- 
ing about the differences that divide five 
hundred thousand men in the State. But 
he who really wishes a harmony that will 
secure party victory will consider how to 
persuade the tive hundred thousand to vote 
together. And how shall this much-desired 
harmony in the Convention be secured? In 
this State last year a simple proposition that 
the party should sustain its own Adminis- 
tration produced a most extraordinary ex- 
plosion, and the proposition, which is a mat- 
ter of course in a party Convention, was 
denounced as a fire-brand of the most de- 
structive character. Yet there was,a very 
respectable minority vote for it. It was 
then a disturbance of harmony because it 
was a proposition repugnant to the majority. 
But-how could the opinion of the majority 
be ascertained until the motion was put to 
the vote? Is it really maintained by any 
honest New York Republican that it was the 
duty of every delegate to assume that the 
Convention was hostile to the Administra- 
tion, and therefore not to raise the ques- 
tion? Itis said that the difference of opin- 
jon was notorious. Soit was; but was that 
a reason for silence? Is no important ques- 
tion to be raised in a Convention upon which 
opinions are known to differ? On the con- 
trary, no duty is more imperative than that 
of asking a Convention, which is to speak 
for the party, to declare plainly the party 
position upon all important questions, and 
there is nothing more important to the Re- 


, publican party than its attitude toward its 
own Administration. 


If the recipe for harmony in the coming 
Convention is silence upon all issues upon 
which Republicans are not agreed, the plat- 
form will be an edifying manifesto. Mr. 
ConkKLING’s friends will be largely repre- 
sented, but Mr. CONKLING’s organ says that 
the financial question must not be made a 
party issue, and Mr. CONKLING himself care- 
fully held his peace during the financial 
debate in Congress. There is, however, a 
Republican sentiment which will be repre- 
sented in the Convention, and which be- 
lieves that patriotism and party expediency 
both demand the strongest declarations in 
favor of sound money. Here is an evident 
difference of opinion. Harmony, it appears, 
requires silence. If the sound men will say 
nothing, the unsound will agree to be silent. 
Again, the question of reform in the civil 
service is seen to be very important, if free- 
dom of elections is to be preserved. But 
there is a radical difference of opinion both 
as to the scope and the measures of reform, 
and as to the conduct of the Administration 
upon the subject. By all means, therefore, 
let nothing be said, or there will be perilous 
collision and explosion. But, at least, all 
Republicans are agreed upon the mainte- 
nance of equal rights at the South? Cer- 
tainly, at the South and at the North and 
every where in the country, but mainte- 
nance under the Constitution ; and there are 
plenty of Republicans who are not agreed 
upon an innuendo that the Administration 
has betrayed those rights. If, therefore, 
harmony requires that nothing shall be 
said about topics upon which there are 
differences of opinion, the Convention will 
probably content itself with declaring that 
it sympathizes with suffering in every form 
and every where, hopes that our financial 
troubles may be soon relieved, desires that 
only truly good men may be appointed to 
office, and prays that the rain may continue 
to descend upon the just and the unjust. 
It would be very sad, however, if any body 
in or out of the Convention should suppose 
that harmony of that kind will help any 
good cause, or that the Republican party in 
New York is to be strengthened by the 
shuffling evasion or silence of its Conven- 
tion upon questions in which the people are 
really interested. 


YOUNG REPUBLICANS. 


THE late meeting of the “ Young Repub- 
licans” of Massachusetts was one of the sig- 
nificant political signs of the times. There 
were some eighty gentlemen from different 
parts of the State, who met for consultation 
and for organization, to promote through 
the Republican party certain admirable ob- 
jects, which they set forth. They declared 
that the paramount issue of the time is 
honest administration, and they therefore 
proposed honest redemption of the public 
faith, honest money, honest efforts at nation- 
al good understanding, the freedom of poli- 
tics from office-holding control, and an in- 
dependent, non-partisan civil service. The 
tone of the meeting was cheerful and cou- 
rageous, and its declarations frank and posi- 
tive. Inregard to theconduct of the Admin- 
istration, it said that while it acknowledged 
and regretted unwise and indefensible ap- 
pointments made by the President, it gladly 
recognized the decided advance which has 
been made in the right direction during his 
term of office. 

This is but fair. It may be granted free- 
ly that the action of the Administration has 
been often inexplicable and inconsistent 
with sound principles of reform. But, on 
the other hand, very much has been inten- 
tionally done in strict accordance with such 
principles. With all exceptions made, there 
is no doubt that under this Administration 
there is greater confidence of promotion for 
good service, greater independence in re- 
gard to paying political assessments, great- 
er hesitation in undertaking political man- 


agement, and a general breaking up of | 


Congressional dictation of appointments. 
All this is unquestionable. And while it 
is not a reformed service, it is certainly a 
decided .advance in the right direction. 
Thorough reform of system is to be achieved 
only by a public opinion which will serious- 
ly demand legislation upon the subject. As 
the old practice of Executive reliance upon 
Congressional dictation is abandoned, a 
method free of personal influence must be 
introduced. That this is practicable the 
experience of England shows. The only 
serious objection made to it is that exam- 
iners could be relied upon no more than 
Representatives. The reply is twofold: 
first, that the Congressional dictation de- 
stroys the well-founded distinction of the 
Constitution between the executive and 
the legislative departments; and, second, 
that the Representative has a direct selfish 
interest in the matter, which the examiner 
can not have. 

This suggests, also, the reply to the sneer 
that reform proposes a literary examination 
which has no reference to the duty required, 


and which men especially competent for the 
duty might be unable to pass. It is con- 
stantly said that nothing more is needed in 
most of the offices than good common-sense 
and honesty, which no examination can de- 
termine. That is perfectly true, and it is 
not proposed to determine it by literary ex- 
amination. The object is to get into the 
service men of common-sense, intelligence, 
and honesty, who shall owe their places to 
those qualities, and not to the favor of oth- 
er persons. The first step, therefore, is a 
trial of general intelligence among all ap- 
plicants; the second is finding by actual 
trial in the duties of the place who among 
the most generally intelligent has the nec- 
essary tact and particular faculty to do the 
duty best. This is a method which makes 
Smith owe his place not to Jones, nor to a 
literary examination, but to his proved 
ability to do the work. The literary exam- 
ination, however, has the undeniable and 
extraordinary merit of “shunting” the Hon- 
orable Jones, M.C., upon a side track. This 
is the objectivé point of reform in the meth- 
od of appointments to the minor places in 
the service; and those who uhweariedly 
repeat that all the civil service reform need- 
ed is putting good men into the offices may 
thus be enabled to see that it is not only 
necessary to have a good Smith in office, 
but a good Smith who is not the appointee 
and retainer and runner of some Honorable 
Jones or Robinson, M.C. This is a point 
which the Administration has brought into 
prominence, and it is part of the advance 
which the Young Republicans of Massachu- 
setts properly recognize. Let young Re- 
publicans every where rally to this reform, 
and not be troubled by the stale sneer that 
it is impracticable. While Dr. LARDNER 
was proving that a railroad train could not 
go safely through a tunnel, it went through. 


PARTY DISCIPLINE. 


WE mentioned last week the attempt in 
England to introduce the despotism of the 
caucus. Mr. GLADSTONE has reminded his 
friends that organization is indispensable, 
and Lord BEACONSFIELD, in replying to a 
deputation, spoke very strongly of the ne- 
cessity of party discipline. But an Amer- 
ican, evidently a Western man, writes to 
the Times a warm protest against foisting 
this “hideous tyrant” the caucus into Eng- 
lish politics. The debate has been quick- 
ened by an attempt to “discipline” Mr. W. 
E. FORSTER, one of the Liberal leaders in 
Parliament, who, in a manly way, quietly 
declines to be disciplined. The facts are 
these: It is supposed that there may be a 
dissolution of Parliament, and Mr. ILLING- 
WORTH writes to Mr. FORSTER that he would 
gladly propose him to the Liberal Commit- 
tee of Bradford as a candidate, provided 
that Mr. ForsTER would engage to abide by 
the decision of the committee, and withdraw 
if it should prefer another candidate. To 
this summons Mr. ForsTER politely replies 
that he is a sitting member, that no reason 
is alleged for unseating him, that he feels 
very sure of the support of a majority of his 
constituency, and that he has therefore no 
disposition to submit their preference to the 
judgment of a majority of the committee. 
The result will probably be another nomi- 
nation by the committee, and the possible 
loss to the Liberal party of one of their 
ablest Parliamentary chiefs. The weakness 
of the committee’s position is that they offer 
to nominate Mr. Forster if he will only 
agree, for the sake of the principle, to abide 
by ‘a decision which in case of agreement 
they will not make. That is to say, the 
committee concede that he is in every way 
a fitting candidate, but that he shall not be 
nominated unless he agrees that they have 
the right to decide the question of fitness. 
Clearly Mr. FORSTER may say that as they 
virtually admit he has the approval of the 
constituency as well as their own, they 
ought to nominate him without requiring 
him to acknowledge their right to reject 
him if they choose. 

This incident illustrates a tendency in 
our politics which ought to be carefully 
watched and restrained. Party spirit needs 
no cultivation. The tendency of party or- 
ganization to set itself up as an end and not 
as @ means is to be constantly resisted. Or- 
ganization is necessary; but to avoid an- 
archy we must not plunge into tyranny. A 
small body of members of a party called a 
committee or @ caucus may easily misrepre- 
sent the real wishes of the party or its 
wisest counsels. The rule of the majority 
is a rough and ready device for the solution 
of difficulties, but it is always to be borne 
in mind that a majority, in a small body 
especially, may be as despotic and corrupt 
as a single person, and that duty to the 
party and to liberty may require as firm op- 
position to a majority as to adespot. A man 
belongs to a party not for the sake of the 
party, but of the country. He may consider 
certain measures of the party wrong and 
certain leaders unfit. But he will neither 


sustain the one nor approve the other me; 
ly because they command a majority of the 
party voices. Believing upon the whole 
that the party well directed is a better 
agency than any other known to him he 
will oppose and defeat it upon such points 
if he can, with the purpose of making it 
more efficient and successful than ever. In 
order to maintain the party ascendency, he 
certainly will not help to make the party 
responsible for acts that ought to destroy 
public confidence in it. If his opposition 
defeats the party, they are responsible who 
compelled the opposition. To ask him 
whether he sets himself up against the ma- 
jority is to invite the reply that a minority 
always leads the way. To require him to 
yield to the decision of a caucus or a com- 
mittee upon subjects which he believes to 
be vital, is to require him to yield his man- 
It is to ask him 
prefer the machine to its purpose 
body to the soul. sige 
The point at which aman will consider 
his party to be an agency hopeless for the 
purposes for which he belongs to it can be 
decided only by each individual, because it 
will depend not-only upon acuteness and 
temperament, but upon many considera- 
tions. Nothing, however, tends so sure] y to 
party demoralization and loss of power as 
the doctrine of absolute party allegiance and 
docile acquiescence in “regular” party ac- 
tion. The demand upon Mr. Forster form- 
ally to put on a yoke as the condition of 
renomination was simply stupid. It illus- 
trates the very danger of the yoke. The 


sole consideration of the committee should 


have been whether Mr. Forster was ap 
honorable and satisfactory and popular rep- 
resentative of the best sentiment of the 
party. It was evidently less mindful of the 
great patriotic objects of the party than of 
its own power. And this is the dangerous 
tendency of all party organization. It is a 
valuable servant, but an intolerable master. 
Those who defy majorities teach majorities 
to be reasonable. Mr. Forst#r is a party 
man of the type of Mr. CoBDEN, and such 
men are very much more valuable to par- 
ties than those who are proud to say that 
they have never voted any other than the 
party ticket, and would gladly “vote for 
the devil if he were regularly nominated.” 


A REFORMER. 


GENERAL BUTLER, in offering himself as 
a candidate for the Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, wisely remarks that he does so 
wholly upon State and not upon national 
issues. He knows very well that the senti- 
ment of Massachusetts is perfectly sound 
upon the financial question, and that there 
is no other State which has so boldly and 
plainly demanded that reform in the civil 
service which the General so heartily de- 
spises. He appeals, therefore, for support 
upon the und of his promises for eco- 
nomical reform. The particular points are 
not matters of much interest beyond the 
State, as they are mainly local questions, 
and even if he were elected Governor, it is 
not likely that a BUTLER Legislature and 
Council would be chosen with him. The 
points of interest in his candidature, for ob- 
servers out of the State, are its effect upon 
the old parties, and the General in the char- 
acter of a reformer. 

The Boston Post, the chief Democratic 
journal in New England, warmly opposes 
him and all his works and words. The 
Democratic Committee, in calling the State 
Convention, showed no sympathy with him 
or his designs. But some of the active 
party leaders are known to favor him, aud 
it is understood that much the larger part 
of his vote will be drawn from the Demo- 
cratic party. The Republican sentiment !s 
generally hostile to him, although he has a 
certain personal following. His Democratic 
support is especially significant, because he 
has been the most despised and abused of 
Republicans—after he joined the party— 
and Democratic feeling was the more bitter 
because he was held to be a renegade. The 
old Republicans in Massachusetts never 
trusted him. ANDREW and SUMNER and 
W11s0n and Judge and Senator Hoar did 
not ‘hesitate to oppose him, and probably 
there was never any confidence 10 his Re- 
publican sincerity of conviction. There '® 
@ great deal of real political principle and ® 
high sense of public virtue and service in 
Massachusetts which it is the fashion to 
laugh at as “blue blood.” But Massachu- 
setts speaks for herself as in WEBSTER 5 
day. The General was never really at yrs 
among the Republicans. He was an 
trious worker, and had faithful sate - 
and secured his nomination and election a 
Congress. But he represented General “ 4 
LER, not Massachusetts. He was dread 
ly snubbed in the Conventions when he rae 
to be nominated as Governor. He yiek b 
cheerfully, however, so as not to ees 
his party relations, as leaving the Lage er 1 
out of the question, until a situation © 
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arise which would present a chance of 
ing things. 
General BUTLER’S judg- 
ment, has now arrived. It is evident to 
him that he could not be re-elected to Con- 
ress as & Republican, for he flouts every 
thing that Republicans believe, and he did 
not even raise his voice during the last ses- 
sion, 80 far a8 We remember, upon what he 
declared when he was elected to be the great 
igsue. In fact, he saw that he had come to 
the end of his career a8 @ Republican as 
well as @ Democrat, and nothing remained 
e life or a bold stroke as—a = 
of the abuses of both parties. He 
ede his career as a reformer by calling 
upon KEARNEY—an incident which showed 
jis estimate of reform. — It was a bid for 
the most ignorant vote in the State as the 
pasis of reform. He then sent out agents 
into every part of the State with copies of 
an invitation to himself to stand for the 
Governorship. In due time he announced 
that fifty thousand voters had asked him 
to “relieve the people’s burdens” by per- 
mitting himself to be chosen Governor, and 
he proceeded to mention in detail the bur- 
dens that he would relieve. But what 
«people’s burden” in Massachusetts could 
be comparable to that of General BUTLER 
in the seat of JoHN A. ANDREW! The 
pasis of political reform is not unscrupu- 
lous will; it is moral principle, wise judg- 
ment,sound views. It is not, indeed, neces- 
sary that all agents of reform should be 
angels made for the occasion, but it is nec- 
essary that the character and careers of 
reformers should be such that their “re- 
form” may not justly be suspected of being 
merely @ change for the worse. General 
BUTLER may attack abuses, if they exist, 
in the Mashpee Commission and the Dan- 
vers Hospital and the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad, of which outsiders know nothing. 
But is there any thing in his public career 
to justify a reasonable doubt that he is 
merely an adroit politician seeking his own 
advantage? And whatever the abuses he 
denounces and the promises he makes, does 
any body seriously believe that the election 
of such a personage is the guarantee of re- 
form? If, indeed, the abuses which he de- 
tails actually exist, it is the duty of the 
Republican party, under which they have 
grown up, to nominate such candidates and 
take such steps as will prove a purpose to 
correct them. But however hungry Massa- 
chusetts may be, she should be very wary 
of burning down her house merely to roast 
her pig. 


but privat 


A SOUTHERN DUTY. 


THERE has been a great deal of sincere 
sympathy among the most intelligent citi- 
zens of the Northern States with the condi- 
tion in which many Southerners were left 
by the war. It is a sympathy which does 
not refer to the merits or the causes of the 
contest, but is none the less genuine. The 
unhappy situation in many parts of the 
Southern States has been made still more 
difficult by the apparent reversal of a ra- 
tional order of society, and the apathy of 
humane and intelligent Southerners toward 
certain crimes and criminals has hardly 
seemed astonishing. But, for all that, this 
indifference has been one of the strongest 
arguments for distrust of that part of the 
country. When poor and defenseless col- 
ored families were hunted and _ harried, 
when blameless colored men were taken 
from their beds at night by masked scoun- 
drels and scourged and tormented, when 
peaceful colored people were shot down 
in sheer wantonness, and the public opin- 
lon of the neighborhood was apparently un- 
moved, and the best citizens took no steps 
to punish or prevent the crimes, and the 
local authorities, with seeming sullenness, 
left all efforts of redress to the national 
courts and officers, it can not be surprising, 
certainly, to reasonable Southerners that 
Northern public opinion and humanity it- 
self were indignant, and half believed that 
‘lavery and the war had completely bar- 
barized that part of the Union. 

This distrust, under the circumstances, 
Was natural, but unfortunately it was re- 
“iprocal. To those whe sat imbittered 
a the total wreck of the Confederacy 

© attitude of the North, occasioned by the 
an enormities and the previous black 
= seemed remorseless, cruel, and unnat- 
local governments under North- 
‘niuences did not win, but repelled, 

_— of more intelligent Southerners. 
val ae politics became a movement to 
Me my the Republican party, which was 
: alle © party of “the North,” and grad- 
oan the control of the Southern States 
whi “epttcnae by the old political interest 

we controlled them before the war. 

a all this time the strong popular 
Southe can argument was distrust of the 
not fe ra treatment of the negro. It was 
mb of ‘rebel claims” nor of renewed 

‘on, but it was suspicion of injury to 


the new colored citizen. This was an ap- 
peal that every body could understand and 
feel, and it has been generally successful. 

It must be evident, therefore, to intelli- 
gent and patriotic Southerners who, with- 
out further argument as to the past, sin- 
cerely desire a good common understanding 
with the same class in other parts of the 
Union, that their first duty is to remove 
this distrust by showing that it has little 
reason. This can be done in very obvious 
ways. When wanton crimes against col- 
ored men because they are Republicans are 
diligently pursued and punished by the 
local authorities, stimulated by local opin- 
ion, it will be believed that they are not 
willingly winked at. But such belief is 
impossible so long as such paragraphs as 
the following represent local opinion. An 
“up-country” paper in South Carolina, 
speaking of the organization of colored Re- 
publican clubs, says: 

** As for us, we say this: People of Edgefield, watch 
this thing narrowly, ceaselessly, jealously, and if you 
discover any ring, or any fellow, trying to work this 
game, seize them and hang them. Do not be satisfied 
with abusing and ostracising them, but seize them and 
hang them! In Edgefield let us have no more of the 
negro in politica” 

The same paper also names two Republic- 
ans, and adds: 

“If those named, and others, ever Care to 
rate political schemes in Edgefield again, let us aang 
them. Not only our own self-respect but our saf 
demands it, and that without masks or disguise.” 
There are other Democratic papers in the 
State which say the same things. While 
they are unrebuked in the most stringent 
tone by the press and public opinion, the 
State is justly regarded as semi-barbarous, 
and no sensible white man in it can wonder 
that Northern indignation can be readily 
and rightfully aroused against it. Such 
expressions, if not at once challenged on the 
spot, can be easily and reasonably repre- 
sented as showing the general Southern 
sentiment. And for the suspicion, the jeal- 
ousy, and the sectional hostility which 
inevitably ensue, not “Northerners” but 
“Southerners” are responsible who do not 
sternly repress such savagery, and rigor- 
ously punish the crimes that spring from it. 


THEODORE THOMAS. 


THE departure of THEODORE THOMAS from 
New York is justly felt to be a public mis- 
fortune. The tributes which have been paid 
to him by the press show how strong a hold 
his great and admirable services have given 
him upon the regard of this community. 
But Cincinnati has fairly won him. She 
offers him the opportunity of concentrating 
his ability and his resources upon a distinct 
system of musical education. New York 
was very glad to hear his orchestra at the 
Central Park or Gilmore’s Garden, or his 
Philharmonic Concerts at Steinway Hall or 
the Academy, and there was a great deal of 
talk about a “Conservatory” or a musical 
college, and even elaborate designs of a 
building and garden were published. But 
Cincinnati did more than talk. There is a 
certain solidity in that city which has been 
often remarked. While New York enter- 
tained projects and published designs, Cin- 
cinnati founded a school, and, having given 
the noblest musical festival in our history, 
under the conduct of Mr. THomas, she asked 
him to come and take charge of her Musical 
College, and he goes. 

Thus the musical sceptre passes from New 
York. It has, indeed, been long contested. 
Boston has always asserted claims to a high- 
er musical taste and culture, and it is un- 
questionably to Boston that we owe the de- 
velopment and cultivation of knowledge of 
the great composers. But the more cosmo- 
politan character of New York and its larger 
resources have gradually gathered here the 
finest orchestras, and the concerts of the last 
years, under THOMAS and some others, have 
been worthy of the Conservatoire, the Ge- 
wandhaus, and the Sing Akademie. Never- 
theless, neither Boston nor Cincinnati has 
acknowledged the musical supremacy of 
New York. And now the establishment of 
the Musical College in Cincinnati and the 
removal of THomMas press New York very 
hard. The advantage of the smaller cities 
in the matter is that a more positive and 
united public opinion is possible in them 
than in the great, miscellaneous, cosmopoli- 
tan metropolis. That peculiar local pride 
which is the growth of the tradition of a 
homogeneous race and community is want- 
ing in New York. Few New Yorkers have 
the same kind of feeling for their city which 
inspires a Bostonian, or a Cincinnatian, or a 
Charlestonian. 

Indeed, local pride, in its larger sense, also, 
has always been wanting in the whole State 
of New York, and one of the excellent serv- 
ices of ex-Governor SEYMOUR is his unre- 
mitting endeavor to kindle that feeling in 
regard to the great events of the State. 
He has been the chief figure at the local 
centennial celebrations of Revolutionary 
events in New York, and his contributions 


to local history are very valuable. It is 
curious to think how few of the crowd that 
would gather in the Central Park at the 
unveiling of a statue to ALEXANDER Ham- 
ILTON would have any knowledge, still less 
any pride of knowledge, of the man. The 
career of Mr. THomas illustrates the same 
want of a common pride and feeling. There 
is no other great capital in the world which 
would consent to lose such a man under 
such circumstances, and the only consola- 
tion of New York, as she wishes him god- 
speed, must be her knowledge that “the di- 
vine art” will not suffer by his departure. 


PERSONAL. 


It is seldom that the retirement from active 
business of any individual in New York, where 
there are sO many opulent bankers and mer- 
chants, has been noticed with words so kindly 
and appreciative as in the case of Mr. SAMUEL 
D. Basoock, who for forty years has been hon- 
orably identified with our foreign and domestic 
commerce, Whether as merchant or banker, 
as president of the Chamber of Commerce, or 
as a director in many of our largest financial in- 
stitutions where his opinions and suggestions 
were a power, he has always occupied a con- 
spicuous position, and his whole career has been 
one to which his friends and himself can point 
with honest satisfaction. He withdraws from 
active participation in business at a time when, 
with full health and in the prime of mental vigor, 
he might fairly aspire to honors which would 
readily be conferred dpon him by those who 
know and appreciate the purity of his character 
and his aptitude for affairs. 

—When a Speaker of the House of Commons 
retires he receives a pension of $20,000 a year, 
with remainder to his eldest son, at whose death 
it terminates. There is only one ex-Speaker— 
Viscount Everstgy—who has such a pension, 
and he has no son. His successor, Mr. Den- 
1s0N, created Viscount OssixneTon, refused a 
pension. He died childless. 

—Mr. CaRLYLs has been making his usual 
summer visit to Scotland. He is now nearly 
o_o His pleasant but simple home is 
presided over by his niece, Miss AIKEN, an ami- 
able lady of middle age. Twice a day he walks 
abroad among the quaint and narrow streets of 
Chel one of the oldest and most interesting 
parts of London. He smoketh much tobacco, 
and ruminateth. 

—Major Fu.ton, of the National Associa- 
tion committee appointed to select the Ameri- 
can Rifle Team of has his returns complete. 
Each contestant took part in four competitions 
of two days each, shooting fifteen shots at 800, 
900, and 1000 yards. The first six men were se- 
lected by add ang my! the best three scores 
of each competitor, and the six thus chosen se- 
lected two men to complete the team. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the successful compet- 
itors, with their scores: 


R. Ratusonz 214 205,209 213, 210—1257 
C. E. Dwieut 209, 218 197, 1968—1236 
J. 8. Sumner 1 209,196 199, 1229 


pee \ 206, 200 
W. Gernisu .... 179,208 918,196 200, 906—1901 
H. T. Rooxwszxt 177, 198 206,211 200, 195—1182 


Messrs. JACKSON, SUMNER, BROWN, GERRISH, 
and ROCKWELL are all from Boston. Mr. Rats- 
BONE is already well known at Creedmoor. H. 
F. CLaRKE is the lieutenant-colonel of the Twen- 
ty-first Regiment, of Poughkeepsie; and Pro- 
fessor Dwicut is the West Virginian whose won- 
derful scores of 218 and 219 have excited so much 
admiration among riflemen. 

—It is understood that Cardinal Nrna, the 
new pontifical Secretary of State, only consented 
to accept the office on condition that important 
reforms are carried out in the Curia, and that 
there shall be a general change of nuncios. The 
new Secretary has addressed a circular to the 

apal nuncios abroad, announcing that he will 
blew the policy of his predecessor Cardinal 
FRANCHI, and recommending the nuncios to act 
with prudence, in order not to create unneéces- 
sary embarrassments for the Holy See. He has 
also, it is stated, informed the governments of 
London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Berne of his 
desire to continue the negotiations already = 
ed, and has given assurances on his part of the 
most sincere good-will and readiness to come to 
an understanding. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD will preside at the cer- 
emonies on the occasion of the placing of Cleo- 

tra’s Needle on its pedestal. He will also visit 
frelend during the recess of Parliament. 

—Mr. Secretary Evarts thus pleasantly nar- 
rates how he became one of the great planters 
of Vermont: ‘** This is the accretion of years. 
waited my ss and then bought at fair 
rates when the properties were for sale. I had 
made my plans, and worked up tothem. Before 
I bought these grounds they were divided up by 
partition fences, hedges, and shrubbery, in more 
or less dilapidation and — and on that 
sightly stretch of lawn 8 a Baptist church. 
To purchase a church required considerable tact 
and perseverance, as it is a difficult matter, when 
you come to bry, to determine precisely where 
the authority to sell begins. But I convinced 
the people how unsuitable the location was, and 
finally effected the purchase of the entire struc- 
ture, but, for fear of further opposition, threw 
in the bell. I wasted no time in getting the 
stracture down. The beautiful edifice erected 
on a more eligible site has since convinced the 
church people of the peas of their act, and I 
put the finishing stroke to my private grounds.” 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD has always had a fond- 
ness for surprises. ‘One of the most intelili- 

nt Jews I ever met with,”’ says Epmunp 

aTEs, ‘‘said to me the other day, ‘ He has yet 
a great surprise in store for you, and it will be 
the greatest act of his life. He will die a Jew 
and be buried beside his father in the grave-yard 
of the Jews at Mile-End. He was baptized by a 
trick of the poet Roegrs, and no Jew is ever 
sincere in renouncing the religion of his race, 
He will die a Jew, I tell you.’ There is some- 
thing to be said in favor of this view; but I be- 
lieve that the greatest charm of ery in 
the eyes of Lord BEACONSFIELD, and its firm 
hold over him, is contained in the fact which he 


| has himself pointed out in the celebrated twen- 


ty-fourth chapter of Lord Gzorcs 
biography—that one-half of the civilized world 
worships a Jew and the other a Jewess. A man 
80 strongly impressed with such a view as Lord 
BEACONSFIELD must no doubt feel that it feeds 
and flatters his pride of race _ enough to 
keep him true to the religion of his knighthood, 
and to make him content with burial beside his 
wife instead of beside his father.”’ 

—Sir Austen Laragp, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople, is thus sketched at bis sum- 
mer house, a few miles from the capital: ‘* Near 
the door is a large writing-table covered with 
books of reference and papers of great import, 
and there sits the ambassador, busy on a — 
dispatch. He looks round as the door opens, 
and you see before you a man hale and vigorous, 
and giving in every lineament and action the 
impression of power, ee and intellectual. 
His abundant hair and large beard are gray, al- 
most white, but somehow this does not give so 
much the appearance of age as Of maturity. He 
is endowed by nature with one of those ample 
foreheads for which most eminent men have to 
thank the a artists who immortalize them 
on canvas, and his bushy hair being flung back 
from its wide circumference, the result is a cer- 
tain leonine expression very appropriate for a 
British ambassador. He is under the medinm 
height, but this is compensated for by broad 
shoulders and a well-knit frame, for which fa- 
tigue must have noterrors. Sir Austen Layarp 
has not acquired, and it may be safely predicted 
that he never will acquire, the conventional dip- 
lomatic manner. He evidently prides himself 
upon his downrightness and plain-speaking. He 
is blunt and often brusque in his way of speak- 
ing, but not even his enemies—and he has some 
—have ever imputed to him the far worse faults 
of insincerity or double-dealing—the s im- 

utations against ambassadors at the Por” He 
8 & great causeur, and discourses fluently in 
several languages. He knows Arabic well and 
Turkish fairly; French is as familiar to him as 
his mother-tongue. Spanish is of no account 
on the banks of the Bosporus; if it were, he 
could speak that too. He is very kindly and 
hospitable, and interests himself in the comfort 
and = pe of the travelling Briton who is 
properly commended to him. He is a great 
worker. From early morning until five o’clock 
he is either at his desk or in counsel with the 
Sultan, or with the newest Grand Vizier, or with 
one of the ambassadors of foreign powers. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tus Arkansas State election was held on the 2d inst. 
The Democratic ticket had no opposition. William 
R. Miller was chosen Governor. The Vermont elec- 
tion, held on the 3d inst., was carried by the Repub- 
licans, their candidate for Governor (Proctor) haying 
a majority of over 18,000, as far as heard from, on a 
lighter vote than that of i876. 

e yellow fever death list up to the 4th inst. is as 
follows: New Orleans, 1274; Mem rey Vicks- 
burg, 259; Grenada, Mississippi, 146; Port Gibson, 

: D u uis : total, 2606. 

The Kansas Republican Convention. meeting 
at Topeka on the 30th yit., nominated J. P. St. John 
for Governor and L. U. Humphreys for Lieutenant- 

ernor. The Kansas Democrats, at Leavenworth 

on the 4th, nominated John R. Godin for Governor and 
George Ummethum for Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Tennessee Greenbackers met at Nashville on the same 
day, and nominated Judge E. H. East for Governor. 
The Minnesota Republican Convention met at St. 
Paul on the 4th inst., and renominated several State 
officers. New Hampshire Nationale met at Man- 
chester on the 5th inst., and nominated for Governor 
Warren G. Brown. The New York Republican State 
Committee has called a State Convention, to meet at 
Saratoga on the 26th inst. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Eastenn Question : The whole of Herzegovina, 
from the Narenta River to the town of Ljubinje, has 
been The chiefs are 
and 1000 bigne have surrendered to 
the pasha. The total loes of the Austrians in killed 
and wounded d the occupation of Bosnia does 
not exceed 1500 men. It is officially announced that 
the Austrians occupied Nevesinje, in H vina, on 
the 28th ult., without meeting with opposition, and 
formed a regular administration.and disarmed the in- 
habitants. General Szapary announces from Doboj 
that he had an artillery engagement of several hours 
duration with the enemy on the 30th alt., and silenced 
four or five of ir guna. He two hours’ 
musketry firing the same evening. The loss of the 
Austrians was not ascertained. On the 4th, he sent 
two regiments southward, driving the insurgents from 
Lipac, on the Maglai road, after a seven hours’ eng 
ment. The Bosnians interned at Nicsics have revoit- 
ed. A great number were killed and wounded by the 
Montenegrins before the revolt was Gaggetases. The 
Sultan, on the 27th ult., sent a telegraphic dispatch to 
the Czar, requesting him to give orders to check the 
outrages upon Massulmans in Roumelia. The Czar 
re lied expressing sorrow at the anarchy which pre- 
vailed, but declaring it to be his belief that the reports 
were e erated, as the Russian generals had re- 
ceived strict orders to prevent and punish such acts. 

The British Columbia Assembly, by a vote of 14 to 
9, has an address to the Queen uesting her 
to direct that if the Canadian Dominion fails to ae 
the settlement of 1874 into effect by _ next, Bri 
Columbia shallfthenceforth have the 
her customs and excise duties, and to withdraw from 
the Union. 

On the ist inst. an edict went into effect abolishing 
the Free Zone, except as to Matamoras and New La- 
redo, and prohibiting commercial intercourse at other 
exasperated, especially at Camargo a Z ve 
sent violent and threatening protests to the national 
government. 

The Prussian supplemen elections are now all 
over, that of Count iam being the last. 
The total result is that the Ultramontanes have ed 
6 seats, the Conservatives 40. The National rals 
18, and the Social Demo- 
crats 4. The latter have now eight members. The 
other parties have suffered no loss and made no gain. 

The Hun town of Miskolcz was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by a storm on the night of the 30th 
ult. A thousand houses were demolished. Four hun- 
dred dead bodies have already been recovered, and two 
hundred persons are still missing. At Erlan, sixty-five 
miles from Pesth, the river Eger rose and broke through 
the walls of the town. Whole rows of houses were 
molished by the flood, and many persons were drowned. 

The excursion steamer Princess Alice, returning 
from Gravesend, on the Thames, to London, on the 
evening of the 8d inst., with about 700 passengers on 
board, was run down off Barking, a few miles below 
London, by a screw coal steamer, and almost instant- 
ly sunk. Fally 500 persons were drowned.—A 

fast train on the London, Chatham, and Dover - 


.¢ —,~ Broadstairs, and te for 
was to by freight train, on Sist 
ult., near Settingbourne Junction. Eight persons were 
killed and thirty injured, 
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A FISHERMAN’S HOME BY THE SEA.—Drawy psy F. S. Cuvren.—[See Pace 758.] 
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"AMON G ALIENS.* 


py MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 


“ANNE 
» SAORISTAN’S HovssHOLD,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Cup had searcely spoken the words when I 
voice in the garden. I 
whether the Princess Corleont voluntari ys ae 
back at the sound, or whether I instinctively push- 
ed her aside into a corner of the room = we 
ble from the window ; but she was out of sight 
by the time Lucy came up, and, standing on tip- 
; window was at a height of some five 
feet from the cround—brought her eyes oo 
the level of the sill, and called to me. rons er- 
ine dear, will four o'clock be too early = 
start on Saturday ? Here is Mr. Rutherfor 
come back; I told him that you were warranted 
to get up fresh, calm, and in a good temper, at 
any hour of the day or night. But he won't be 
satisfied until he has your own word. Who's 
that in the studio with you ?”' is 

“The great bear, little white pigeon, said Si- 

or Sandro, coming forward, and leaning his el- 
bows on the window-sill so as to fill up nearly 


OF 
PeoukEss, 


toe—for the 


her on religious subjects, I will promise not to 
do so ;” and the Princess absolutely took hold of 
my gown to detain me with an imploring ges- 
ture. Signor Sandro came to my rescue. “Go, 
Caterina,” said he, “I will remain with the 
Princess ;” then turning to her, he continued: 
“ Donna Olympia, I am in the place of a father 
to these young women. I know the whole sto- 
ry. What information there is to be given, I can 
give you better than Caterina. And if I can help 
you I will. You can trust me. Go, my daugh- 
ter!’ 

He almost thrust me from the studio, and as 
soon as I was on the outside of the door I heard 
him lock it. 

I joined Lucy and Mr. Rutherford in the sit- 
ting-room. They both said I looked tired, and 
they urged me to come out with them to the ter- 
raced walk among the olive-trees overlooking the 
Campagna, and steep myself m sunshine and lazi- 
ness. “ There’s an old olive-tree that you prom- 
ised you would sketch for me in black and white,” 
said Lucy; “so if your conscience requires an 
excuse, take a pencil and paper with you, and 
draw my tree as you sit on the grass in the 
shade.” 

After a moment’s reflection, I decided to do as 
they wished. It was better that I should keep 
Lucy safely out of Princess Corleoni’s way. So 


go no farther. “But you won’t mind walking 
just those few yards, Catty dear,” said she, in her 
coaxing way, “and just making that tiny sketch 
for me, will you? And Mr. Rutherford will walk 
with you to have a look at our favorite ravine. 
You haven’t seen our ravine, Mr. Rutherford ? 
Do go, please. And if you could bring me a few 
ferns—they grow in that moist place—it would 
be very kind.” 

I demurred a little at leaving her alone, but 
she urged it so strongly that at last I yielded, 
and pursued the path toward a wilder and more 
sequestered point which we called our ravine. 
I thought, as we walked, that Mr. Rutherford 
would probably not like being taken away from 
Lucy’s side, to escort me and gather ferns. How- 
ever, he complied with a very good grace. 

“And what is the news in Rome, Mr. Ruther- 
ford ?” said I, as we walked. 

“Well,” he answered, gravely, “I chanced to 
be witness to a very painful scene there. I be- 
lieve you know one of the parties concerned.” 

“Indeed! I do not know many people in 
Rome !” 

“TI conclude that you know this man, because 
Signor Santi told me that Miss Lucy had given 
lessons in the family, and you also taught draw- 
ing there, I believe.” 


the whole space. “The great bear, very growly, 
tnd in a very surly mood ; so run off before you 
are made one mouthful of.” 

Don't let Catherine work herself to death, 
or Sandro, She has been here all the morn- 
Aer “mice—oh, long before I was up. Mr. 
ne erford wants to say a word to her about the 
ae Make her come, I can’t entertain 

im all by myself,” 


will come, darling. I will come. Go up 


pre Rutherford to wait for a minute. 
» 40, don't stay tl 
to our Sitting-room ere in the garden. Go up 


See wenn” oom, Lucy. I will follow you.” 
away with her usual gentle docility. 
turned to the Princess, and told her 
hon < knew, nor had any means of know- 
= _ ‘cr son was, and that I was astound- 
ean “t supposing for an instant that I should 
“You are determined to be + 
Princess, With an agitated 
oaths hot positively know where Vittorio is, 
clew, Some information. Think: 
ah Then “ who is in anxiety about her only 
an ' you do not know, your sister can 
ning. Let me ask Lucia.” 
™ dist to: the world,” said I, “J will not have 
“If von I must go to her at once.” 
“are afraid of my saying any thing to 


Copyright, 1818, by & Broruzss. 


we three set out to walk through the dirty and 
narrow streets of Tivoli toward the lovely terrace 
I have mentioned so often. Before quitting the 
house, I left word with S’ora Nanna to tell my 
master where we were gone. Preoccupied as I 
was with the Princess’s visit, and her strange 
words and ways, I was yet not too much so to be 
able to enjoy the beauty of the day and of the 
scene. Donna Olympia had no hold on my feel- 
ings. I know not whether I am more hard- 
hearted than my neighbors; but I must own that 
I recognize in myself a large reserve fund of in- 
difference to the opinions and sentiments enter- 
tained about me by persons whom I néither love 
nor esteem. Perhaps this was what the Princess 
had meant when she talked of the English being 
“made of stucco,” 

We rambled on slowly when once clear of the 
town, Mr. Rutherford and I adapting our pace to 
Lucy’s, which was still rather languid, and all 
three stopping every now and then to gaze upon 
the ——— flecked with flying shadows, as the 
soft wind c white fleecy clouds across the 
clear blue sky. 

“Let us sit down here,” said Lucy at length, 
selecting a sheltered spot, covered with spring 
grass and wild flowers. And, as she spoke, she 
spread her shawl on the ground, and seated her- 
self. I objected that we were still somewhat far 
from the old olive-tree she had wished me to 
draw ; but she declared she was tired, and would 


y heart made a great bound, and I could not 


help glancing round to be sure that Lucy was out 
of ear-shot. “Do you mean the Corleonis?” I 
asked. 

“Yes; the man I speak of is the son—Don 
Vittorio, as they call him.” 

“Ts he an acquaintance of yours ?” I asked, 
wonderingly. 

“No; but I have seen him several times at a 
club to which I was introduced by an Italian 
friend of mine, and I have heard a good deal 
about him. I hope you will not mind my saying 
that I believe him to be a thoroughly worthless 
scoundrel.” 

“T don’t at all mind your saying so; but I am 
surprised that you—” 

“That I should use such strong terms ?” 

“That you should know Don Vittorio so well.” 

He laughed his frank, hearty laugh. ‘“‘ How 
quaintly and quietly you say that!” he exclaimed. 

“But I have a request to make to you, Mr. 
Rutherford, which is no laughing matter. I beg 
that you will not allude to this—to this family 
of Corleoni before my sister. I can not fully ex- 
plain to you why, but the subject is a painful one 
to bear.” 

“T think I know why, and I have carefully 
refrained from mentioning the Corleonis before 
her,” he answered. And then, in response to my. 
look of surprise, he said, quickly, “I had heard 
something of the behavior of those people to you 
and your sister before I came to Tivoli.” 


I felt hurt and distressed for a moment, but 
I strove to conquer the feeling. Whatever Mr. 
Rutherford had been told, it was clear that it 
had not lessened his liking and respect for Lucy, 
So I made an effort to regain a frank and uncon- 
strained manner, and asked him what was the 
painful scene he had witnessed in Rome. “I 
will tell you when we reach our destination,” he 
said. “The path is so narrow here we can not 
walk abreast.” 

We went on in silence until We came to the 
ravine. It is a narrow gash in the mountain, 
through which a stream of water forces its way 
down to the plain. The sides of the ravine are 
clothed with dwarf oak, and a variety of shrubs 
and brush-wood ; and at its mouth, where it sud- 
denly widens out, it is spanned by a stone bridge. 
The spot is very picturesque: on the one hand, 
the upward-sloping hills scarred by this torrent ; 
and on the other, the vast Campagna seen through 
a tracery of olive branches and silver-gray leaves. 
On the farther side of the bridge stood—and I 
hope still stands—a singularly fine old olive-tree, 
gnarled and hoary. 

“ Here is our tree,” I said. “ This will be about 
my point of view.” And having arranged my 
plaid for a cushion and placed myself, I got out 
my paper and pencils and began to sketch. Mr. 
Rutherford came and leaned up against the bole 


of another tree close to me. He was a pace or 
so behind me, looking over my shoulder at the 
drawing, so that I did not see his face, when he 
said, “ Before I tell you what happened yester- 
day, I want to say a word to you on another 
subject.” 

He paused a little, and then went on: “I 
want to be able to speak to you with full and 
free confidence. . But as it is, 1 feel that I am in 
the position of a mere stranger, whose interfer- 
ence may seem impertinent.” 

As he here stopped again, and seemed to hesi- 
tate, I said, “I am sure you are incapable of im- 
pertinence in any case. And as to being a stran- 
ger, friendship is not always to be measured by 
time.” 

“ And love still less! I want to have a better 
right than simple friendship, to take care of you 
and Lucy, and be trusted by you. Forgive me 
if I am too abrupt. Have I startled you? I 
thought you could not be quite unprepared for 
what I have so long been wishing to say.” 

“I’m afraid I am prepared for it,” said I, sad- 
ly; for now that he had spoken, I felt more sorry 
and down-hearted to think of his inevitable dis- 
appointment than I could have imagined before- 
hand 


and. 
“Afraid! Why afraid? Don’t say that, Cath- 
erine.” 
A sudden tremor and shyness so overcame mé 
that I was unable to make him any answer, He 
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had never called me by my name before; and 
perhaps it was that, or perhaps something in the 
tone of his voice, or perhaps— Briefly, I can not 
explain why, but I fell into a trembling silence. 

“Don’t say you are ‘afraid’ to hear what I 
want to tell you, Catherine.” 

“For I stammered, scarcely know- 
ing what I said, “I am so sorry.” 

“Sorry that I think you the best, and truest, 
and dearest woman in the world? Sorry that I 
love you with all my heart, dear Catherine ?” 

Me 

I dropped my pencil, which rolled away in one 
direction, while a puff of wind carried my sketch 
in another, and I sprang to my feet with a feeling 
of dizzy bewilderment. Rutherford had left his 
post at the tree stem and come round to stand 
before me when he spoke. And he now caught 


. my two hands in his and held me firmly. 


“ You, Catherine Wilson. Whom else should I 
love? And what did you imagine I was going to 
say to you, except that I do love you and honor 
you, and want you to be my wife?” : 

“TI thought you loved Lucy,” I cried, blurting 
out the truth in my surprise and agitation. 

“So Ido. But I want her to be my sister, not 
my wife. And—oh, Catherine, is that why you 
said you were ‘afraid’ and ‘sorry ?’” 

I thought—I feared—” 

“Then you don’t dislike me—you don’t reject 
me? Catherine Wilson, tell me true: can you 
give me a little love in return for so much—so 
much that I have given to you ?” 

“JT don’t know. I never thought of such a 
thing.” 

” Will you think of it now, Catherine ?” 

“T can’t think. My mind is all in confusion. 
I feel as if I were dreaming, and striving to wake. 
It seems so very strange and surprising.” 

“T think it will surprise no one but you, dear.” 

“What will Lucy say, and Signor Sandro ?” 

The mention of Signor Sandro recalled to me 
all my master’s plans and projects with regard to 
Rutherford, and I stopped short. 

“As to Lucy, she is my best friend. And she 
found out long ago what seems so surprising to 
you. And do you know what she said to me only 
this morning when we were walking in the gar- 
den? She said that it would make her very 
happy to have me for a brother.” 

I sank down again on my plaid, and, cover- 
ing my face with my hands, tried to collect my 
thoughts and regain some measure of composure. 

“Won't you say a word to me, Catherine?” 
asked Rutherford. 

I looked up, and, with as much firmness as I 
could command, begged him to leave me for a 
while to my own reflections. He complied at 
once, taking me simply at my word in a simple- 
minded, straightforward fashion, for which I was 
grateful. 

“Well, Catherine,” he said, “it shall not be 


- said that I refused the first request you ever 


made to me. You bid me go, and I go. It 
might not answer with some women, but”— 
shaking his head and yet smiling a little—“ yon 
have 4 terrible way of meaning what you say. 
I'll go and gather Lucy’s ferns for her.” 

And in a few seconds he had recrossed the 
bridge and disappeared into the ravine with the 
bold, sure step of a practiced climber. 

When he was gone I sat for some time with 
my face buried in my hands, so as to shut out all 
external objects. I need not record the thoughts 
which passed through my mind, at first with un- 
manageable and confused rapidity, but finally 
with some reasonable sobriety and coherence. 
Whosoever has perused this simple narrative 
thus far will be at no loss to guess at the tenor 
of my meditations. I grew calm sooner than I 
had thought possible in the first shock of the 
great surprise I had had. For it was not merely 
the unexpected declaration of Mr. Rutherford’s 
attachment to myself which had agitated me; it 
was the revulsion of feeling—the necessity in 
which I found myself of modifying and changing 
and re-arranging all my thoughts and views in 
connection with him. 

However, as I have said, I regained my com- 
posure very shortly, or at least I so far regained 


. it as to be able to think with some clearness, 


and to resolve on what I would say to Mr. Ruth- 
erford. Then I pushed my hair back from my 
forehead, and lifted my head, and looked up at 
the blessed daylight once more; and as I did so 
[ found a pair of very fierce and handsome dark 
eyes gleaming at me out of a forest of tangled 
locks, surmounted by a shabby peaked hat. 

“Don’t be frightened, Signorina,” said the voice 
belonging to the eyes, in the accents of a peasant 
of the Campagna. “This is yours, isn’t it ?” 

At the same moment a young man, dressed in 
the costume of the mountaineers, called ciociari 
(of which costume sophisticated specimens may 
be seen, got up for pictorial effect, on the persons 
of the Roman models who haunt the Trinita de’ 
Monti), handed to me my unfinished sketch of 
the olive-tree, which the wind had wafted away. 

“Yes,” said I. “Thank you.” 

“ Niente ” said he—meaning that no thanks 
were needed. And then he seemed to be moving 
away in the direction of the ravine, but sudden- 


ly stopped and asked, with what seemed to me 


assu.zed carelessness, if I were going to remain 
there long. - 

“Until the English gentleman who is with me 
returns,” I answered. And there was something 
so wild and savage in the look of the man, al- 
though his manner was perfectly inoffensive, that 
I was well pleased to let him know that I had a 
protector within hail. 

“How? The English gentleman?” re-echoed 
the peasant. “Is he English—that man with 
the blonde whiskers ?” 

“Certainly. As English as I am.” 

“ Are you speaking truth ?” 

“Of course. I don’t understand you, friend.” 
To say truth, I n to be very much frighten- 
ed, so strangely did the man glare at mc. To 


add to my terror, I just then caught sight of a 
pistol stuck into his belt, and partly hidden by 
his loose jacket. However, I remained quiet, 
looking at him steadily, although my heart thump- 
ed hard against my side the while. For a second 
he stood irresolute, and then we heard the voice 
of Rutherford as he climbed up from the ravine 
to the level of the bridge. 

“‘ Here are some ferns for Lucy and some flow- 
ers for you. May I come and give them to you ?” 

My strange interlocutor seemed satisfied that 
those were the tones of an English voice ; for, 
after listening for a second, he nodded to him- 
self sullenly, swore a deep oath, and turning 
round, without further notice of me, disappeared 
rapidly up the hill-side in the opposite direction 
to Tivoli. 


— 


CHAPTER XX. 


RUTHERFORD came up to me with his hands full 
of ferns and flowers. He laid them down on the 
grass, and, looking at me earnestly, asked if I 
would now give him an answer to his question. 

I told him that I would answer him with the 
utmost sincerity that I was capable of, that I 
was grateful for his attachment, and honored by 
it, but that it had taken me utterly by surprise, 
and I was unable to say that I returned it as it 
deserved to be returned. 

“Do you think it impossible you ever should 
return it, dear ?”’ he asked, very gently. 

“What am I to say? Would it be fair or 
right to keep you in suspense on such a subject 
—to bid you wait and hope, and then, perhaps, 
say, ‘No; I find you are not so dear to me as the 
man should be whom I take for my husband ?’ 
I know very well that, as regards all worldly cir- 
cumstances, you would be offering every thing 
and receiving nothing in exchange.” 

“There is only one thing I want, or ought to 
want, in exchange, Catherine—the true heart of 
a true woman.” 

“Yes, and that is what you deserve to have ; 
but I can not tell you that you have mine yet.” 

“ Ah,” he cried, eagerly, taking my right hand 
between both his, “ that ‘ yef’ is a drop of honey 
enough to moisten many harsher words than you 
have said or are likely to say to me!” 

“But pray understand—believe that I am 
speaking the sheer plain truth from the depths 
of my conscience—I promise nothing.” 

“Catherine,” said he, still holding my hand, 
and looking at me with a smile that was very 
tender and sweet, “I almost believe—I do begin 
to hope—that you have a wee bit of love for me 
hidden in some corner of your heart.” 

“T think so too,” I answered, simply; “only 
not enough.” 

“Will you let me ask you again for an answer 
to my question at the end of this week? You 
talked of its not being fair to keep me in sus- 
pense, and to make me wait; but would it not 
be more unfair to turn me off while you are still 
uncertain of your own feelings? I understand 
now that the very circumstance which I thought 
would help my suit with you has been against me. 
But sweet little Lucy’s conversation had a special 
charm for me; she talked, and let me talk, of 

ou. 

“T never guessed—how could I guess ?” I mur- 
mured. 

“ May I ask you again in aweek? Meanwhile 
I promise not to importune you; and don’t fear 
that I shall reproach you if you are unable to 
give me a favorable answer. You have been as 
honest as the day with me. He must be a false 
loon himself who could misinterpret a soul so 
crystal clear. May I ask again in a week? 
Come ; a fair ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No!’” 

“ Yes.” 

“God bless you, Catherine!’ With that he 
dropped my hand and resumed his usual man- 
ner—a considerate delicacy of behavior to which 
I was not insensible. 

“And now,” said Rutherford, “‘ béfore we re- 
join Lucy, I want to tell you what I saw and 
heard during my stay in Rome. I was in the 
studio of an artist of my acquaintance in the 
P iata di Ripetta, which, as you know, bor- 
ders the Tiber. We were standing at the win- 
dow looking at the sunset light on the river, and 
the glow in the sky behind the dark mass of St. 
Peter’s dome, when I noticed a young woman 
walking to and fro in a strange, agitated manner. 
Sometimes she stopped and looked up at the sky 
or down at the river, and then began again pacing 
up and down, up and down, like a caged animal. 
My friend and I noticed her particularly, for the 
place was solitary at that hour, and she was the 
only person walking there. There was a small 
open carriage drawn up at a little distance, ap- 
parently waiting for some one; and I saw the 
coachman looking at the young woman, and evi- 
dently making some jeers about her to a groom 
who stood near him.” 

“Was the woman dressed like a lady ?” 

“She was miserably clad—squalid, almost in 
rags; but her clothes seemed to be the remnants 
of tattered finery, and she was very handsome, 
although haggard and wretched-looking in the 
extreme. But what struck us both was the sin- 
gular air of desperation—I can call it nothing 
else—about her. 

“ Preséntly there came leisurely clattering over 
the stones, from the direction of the Porta del 
Popolo, a horseman on a showy chestnut; he 
pulled up and dismounted. The groom advanced 
and took his horse, and the coachman of lit- 
tle open carriage touched his hat. The véfiicle 
had evidently been ordered to wait there and 
take him home after his country ride. ‘I know 

that man’s face,’ said my artist friend; ‘it is young 
Corleoni.’ He it was, sure enough. No sooner 
had he sent off the groom leading his horse by 
the bridle, than the young woman intercepted 
him as he was about to into the i 
and began to speak to him. We could not hear 
what she said, but her action was imploring and 


vehement. Don Vittorio had started back in 
manifest surprise on first seeing her, but then he 
stood still, frowning and looking as wicked as 
ever I saw a man look in my days. Once or 
twice he tried to pass her and get into his car- 
riage. Each time she plucked him back by the 
sleeve, and then clasped her hands, and was evi- 
dently pleading with him hard. I threw open 
the window and leaned out, and then the wom- 
an’s voice being raised, I distinctly heard her say, 
‘I have been almost starving—sfarving, do you 
hear?’ Don Vittorio made some reply which I 
could not catch, and she answered, with a burst 
of passionate sobs, ‘I know you said that if I 
ever came back you would do nothing for me; 
but why was I to be banished? I couldn’t stay 
away any longer; I wanted to see some human 
being belonging to me, but they’re all dead or 
gone away; there’s not a single soul left that 
cares for me. Have some compassion on me, 
Vittorio!’ And the poor creature laid her hand 
on his shoulder. He threw her off with brutal 
roughness, so that she staggered, and then he 
turned to mount into the carriage. For one sec- 
ond she stood looking at him with a face I shall 
never forget, and then, throwing up her arms 
above her head, she rushed straight down the 
bank and plunged into the river.” 

“Good God, how terrible !” 

“Don Vittorio’s coachman started up on the 
box and gave a loud cry; but his master leaned 
forward in the carriage, snatched the whip from 
the man’s hand, and lashed the horse, which set 
off at a furious, frightened gallop.” 

Ms “Without waiting to ascertain the woman’s 
te 

“ Without turning his head.” 

“ And the wretched woman ?” 

“She was drowned. They got the body out of 
the river very quickly. Some boatmen were at 
hand, and lost no time. There was a great tu- 
mult, and a crowd that seemed to spring out of 
the earth, as street crowds do. My friend and I 
tore down the stairs, and fought our way through 
the throng, and saw the poor dripping corpse 
carried into a cab to be taken to the hospital. 
But she never recovered consciousness.” 

“What a horrible story! Is it known who the 
unfortunate woman was ?” 

“ Originally a peasant girl on an estate of the 
Corleonis in the Maremma. Don Vittorio en- 
ticed her away with him to Rome when he was 
little more than a boy in years, though a veteran 
in wickedness. It is altogether a black, black 
story.” 

“ How did you learn this ?” 

“From an old woman with whom the wretched 
irl had } in some miserable den in the 
rastevere. e saw her at the hospital. My 

friend and I went there to see if we could do any 
thing for the girl; but, as I told you, she was 
beyond human need or human help. Ah, it is 
well for Don Vittorio that the institution of cor- 
oners’ inquests is unknown in his country. If 
any public inquiry were made, he would cut a 
mighty ugly figure.” 

“ But do you know that he has left Rome ?” 

“Left Rome? When?” 

Then I related the Princess’s unexpected visit, 
and what she had said to me and Signor Sandro. 
Rutherford listened attentively, and then express- 
ed his opinion that the real cause of Don Vitto- 
rio’s sudden departure was to be found in the 
tragedy of the suicide, although he might choose 
to let it appear to have arisen from his quarrel 
with his mother. He would in all probability 
simply keep out of the way until the whole mat- 
ter had blown over and been forgotten. Mr. 
Rutherford was of opinion that this would soon 
be the case. I asked him if he thought that the 
Princess was ignorant of the suicide. And he 
said he thought it very possible—nay, probable— 
that she was. No newspapers, except clerical or- 
gans, ever made their way into the Palazzo Cor- 
leoni, and those journals would take care to hush 
up a matter in which the name of so devout and 
noble a family was implicated. 

‘A miserable woman drowns herself in the Ti- 
ber. No one knows any thing about her. The 
pious people, if they happen to see the statement, 
shrug their shoulders, and declaim against the in- 
crease of suicide and general wickedness brought 
into Rome by the Italians. The next week it is 
all forgotten. Nay, I almost wonder at Don Vit- 
torio’s thinking it worth while to run away even 
for a day, except that I fancy he was seized with 
a sort of panic terror. It was panic that made 
him flog the horse and gallop off from the drown- 
ing girl.” 

This shocking story quite drove away any 
shamefaced feeling I might have had in meeting 
Lucy again after Rutherford’s declaration. Nay, 
it put out of my mind for the moment my en- 
counter with the wild-looking ciociaro, about 
whom I did not think again till we were all once 
more safe back at Tivoli. 

As we approached the house where we lived I 
felt nervous lest we should come upon the Prin- 
cess Corleoni, the unexpected sight of whom 


would, I knew, terribly agitate Lucy. Just when. 


we were emerging from a narrow lane into the 
principal piazza of the town, a carriage dashed 
by us so close that Rutherford put out his arm to 
draw Lucy out of danger from the rapid wheels. 
I think he guessed who might be the occupant of 
it, and turned my sister in the opposite direction. 
It all passed like a flash; but I, who was walk- 
ing a pace or two behind them, caught sight of 
the Princess’s pale face at the window. She let 
the glass down, and thrust out her head to look 
after Lucy and Rutherford, with a softer expres- 
sion on her face than I had ever beheld there 
before. And then she was gone. I never saw 
her more. 

I felt so worn out with the events of the day 
that I shrank with a sensation of bodily weari- 
ness from the interview with Signor Sandro, who 
was waiting for me when I got home, stalking up 


and down the garden, smoking one of his favor- 


| signor Chiappaforti, whom I believe 


ite long black cigars with a straw in 

interview had to be gone th ~ 
once to the sitting-room when I told her that | 
had a word to say tomy master, “Don’t put on 
your painting-blouse again, Catty dear,” she Said, 

You were at work before seven o'clock this 
morning.” Rutherford _- for an instant 
at the garden gate to ask if he might come and 
see us in the evening. But I said no; I must 
have breathing-time—time not only to think, but 
to feel, for I was as one stunned. =a 

“You are too tired,” said he. “Pray go to 
rest early.” And although his lips uttered not a 
syllable more, his voice and his eyes seemed ty 
set the bald words to a kind of pleasant tune 

“Well, master,” I said, when Signor Sandro 
and I were alone in the studio, “and what was 
the end of your interview with that high and 
mighty dame ?” ‘ 

“She is gone back to Rome, Caterina.” 

“T know she is gone. I saw her.” 

“Poor Olympia! She is sorely troubled about 
her son. Ah! Well, child” (rousing himself 
from a reverie), “it seems that that chivalrous 
young gentleman reproached his mother for send. 
ing Lucia away, and had a scene of great vio. 
lence with her and Monsignor Chiappaforti 
And then, to spite his mother, he quarrelled with 
the To spite his mother, as she 
said; but I think myself he was in one of his 
devil’s moods, and sought only to wreak his 
wrath and malice, let it be on whom it might, 
And then he is as proud as Lucifer, and believes 
that a Bastiani-Corleoni would confer a distinc. 
tion on Olympian Jove himself by marrying into 
his family. And the Campograssos think as 
much of their fat Lombard acres as he does of 
his pedigree (they are not badly born, either, the 
Campograssos), and so, he being in the mood 
aforesaid, a little spark would set ablaze a big 

tion ” 


conflagration. 

“ But why did the Princess think it likely that 
I should know any thing of her son’s where. 
abouts ?” 

“ Oh, it seems he threatened her that he would 
make matters up with Lucia. And he dropped a 
hint of the same sort to the Cam $08, which 
made them furious, for they were inclined to be 
jealous of the fair-haired English girl already. 
And the Princess thought, when he took himself 
off in that mysterious way, that he had probably 
come after your sister.” 

With the horrible story of the drowned girl 
fresh in my mind, the thought of that wicked, 
hard-hearted man approaching my pure Lucy 
made me shudder from head to foot. 

“ But,” pursued Signor Sandro, speaking with 
more blunt plainness than one of my own coun- 
trymen would have used to me on such a subject, 
“that was not likely. For as to marrying Lucia, 
the Princess was right in saying that he never 
had the remotest intention of such a thing ; and 
he has no doubt found out by this time that 
there is no hope of carrying off our little white 
dove on any other terms.” 

Every nerve in my body tingled as if with 
bodily pain as I answered, “ And it was to the 
wicked and lying and abominable pursuit of this 
man that the Princess Olympia knowingly allow- 
ed my innocent eon to be exposed. For 
she did know it. e knew every thing that 
went on in her house. Oh, master, how could 
any woman be so base and cruel? And, in God's 

why?” 

“ Child,” answered Signor Sandro, very so®mn- 
ly, “she would never have done it if she had not 
taken to devotion. Ah! ‘you stare—you don't 
understand. But I see it all. Partly I guessed 
it before, you know, and’partly Olympia let drop 
words and hints enough to convince me. Chiap- 
paforti marked down Lucia from the beginning. 
She was soft and pliant, and—had fifty thou- 
sand francs of dote. Just the thing for our pet 
convent, and a soul saved into the bargain. But 
perhaps it might not be so easy to detach 4 
bright, pretty creature like that from the world. 
Oh, but the saints take care of theirown! (They 
say the devil does, and I believe it.) Here !s 
Vittorio philandering about the blonde Jnglesina. 
She is a good little thing. No real evil will come 
of it, and if she gets a little heart-ache, a disap- 
pointment, why, so much the more readily will 
she turn to the consolations of religion—and the 
convent, There’s your plan mapped out _ 
complete, and all ad majorem Dei gloriam—tor 
the greater glory of God. Unfortunately there 
intrude unforeseen factors into the working out 
of the calculation. A stiff-necked sister, Anglo- 
Saxon obstinacy and honesty, and now Vittorio s 
outbreak of rebellion. Rather than let the broad 
acres of the Cam slip through the fin- 
gers of such well-affected children of the Church 
as the Corleoni, give up the nun and the dower— 
and even the soul, if needs must. I made my 
bargain. Olympia will do our Lucia justice r 
the face of the world, and in return I will - 
out where her precious son is. I have means a 
doing so without scandal. The great thing is ¢ 
make no scandal. The Princess might aa 
taken other means to get at her son, but oe 
would have involved the confession that a o 
gone off in anger. Now that must not be knew. 
to the world. No washing of our foul linen 
public, for mercy’s sake! Ecco /” 

I could not but observe that Signor —r bac 
beit sincerely disapproving the conduct 0 


. f Mon- 
rio (and perhaps still more intensely 4 pa 


considered responsible for all the evil that had 


| sincet!- 
happened in the matter), and 


secret machina- 
And, 


sire that her son should marry in 

and influential family, that he deemed not only 
natural but laudable. To arrange 
on such bases was the duty of a 


Je 
— 
} 
| 
| 
joyment in being mixed up W! 
tions and inquiries and the! 
moreover, he was far from being entre’. 
| | 
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‘ons on the subject were the notions of an alien: 
oo enough, perhaps, for sea-sundered Britons, 
but inadmissible for Continental civilization. 
But the kind old man had our interest at heart, 
as he understood it. And although 
misplaced, I could not but be touched by his chiv- 
alrous tenderness for Donna Olympia. 

“Don’t think all ill of her,” he said. “She 
has a real affection for Lucy. Yes, yes; she has, 
[ tell you, in spite of all that has passed. There 
were tears in her eyes when she spoke of her 
‘longing to bring that youn soul into the true 
fold,’ and how she had prayed to the Blessed Vir- 
gin for her. You know how they talk, these de- 
vout folk; but she meant it, she meant 2 
know her, and I know that she meant it.” 

The remembrance of the pale, handsome, hag- 
gard face, with the yearning look in it, which I 
had seen in gazing out of the window 
after Lucy, rose up in my mind. “ knows a 
| said, thinking of that look. “ Perhaps she did 
mean it, I won’t judge her so harshly as she 
judged us.” i 

Signor Sandro pressed my hand. “Good girl! 
he murmured. “Women ought to have some 
heart for each other, for I fear that we brutes of 
men lead them but a bad life of it. Lovers, hus- 
bands, sons, we cost them tears from beginning 


d, poverette /” 
° With that he kissed my forehead and went 


away. 

ey and I spent the evening quietly together. 
She was more cheerful than I had seen her for a 
long time past. In order to escape the effort of 
talking, I asked her to read aloud, while I sewed. 
She chose a merry tale, and laughed over it, And 
when we lay down in our beds, side by side, she 
was still talking cheerfully, and looking forward 
to our excursion on Saturday. After we had 
bade each other good-night, I determined to think 
out all that had happened during the day. But 
instead of thinking, I could do nothing but live 
over again the minutes I had passed with Ruth- 
erford, recalling all his looks and words, as I 
lay with closed eyes, as vividly as if I actually 
saw and heard them. “This is mere idle, feck- 
less dreaming,” said I to myself, severely. “I 
mean to master my vagrant fancy.” But just 
when I had taken this good resolution I fell fast 
asleep. I was so tired. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SYRIAN SHORE. 


Atone the Syrian shore, from Asia Minor to 
Egypt, extends a narrow but memorable terri- 
tory, the source of religion, the sacred land of 
many creeds. Greek and Latin, Jew and Chris- 
tian, prelatist or Presbyterian, join in bending 
the knee or the heart before its perpetual shrines. 
Over all this territory England has promised to 
extend its protection, defend it from external 
foes, reform its abuses, deprive the Turk of his 
overweening power, make Palestine a land of 
perfect toleration and the home of Christian 
charity. So complete a change can not be eas- 
ily effected, and it will no doubt be many years 
before the violent natures of the East can be 
soothed into civilization and repose.- Yet even 
the manners of the Turks seem somewhat soften- 
ed since MAUNDRELL, in the seventeenth century, 
scarcely escaped with life from Jerusalem, or 
even in the opening of the nineteenth, when 
BurckHarpt thought it an instance of rare toler- 
ation that thé monks of Nazareth were allowed 
to go a short distance from their convent without 
being stoned or massacred. A brutal tyranny 
has ruled for ages over the Syrian shore ; its lus- 
trous past has. sunk into almost indescribable 
ruin. Yet still the narrow strip of land retains 
much of its ancestral beauty. The Jordan is still 
one of the fairest of rivers. Around Galilee the 
land is sown with lilies. Damascus glitters amidst 
its desert. The Dead Sea sleeps in solemn calm. 
Or around the bright Orontes the Syrian spring 
glows with color, and the grove of Daphne seems 
ready to bloom again under the walls of some 
new Antioch. 

The narrow land from Antioch to Egypt is so 
pressed in by the Syrian desert that almost a 
miracle or a prodigy seems to have saved it from 
a deluge of sand. In the north it is widest, and 
touches the Euphrates on the east; in Middle or 
Hollow Syria the desert draws nearer to the sea ; 
in Palestine, the lower province, the mountains 
alone protect the Sea of Tiberias and the vale of 
Hebron. No part of the earth is so familiar to 
80 many of its inhabitants. All Christendom 
studies in childhood the geography of Syria, visits 
the sacred scenery, or wanders with the first re- 
formers to Antioch. In Australia, or Oregon, Sibe- 
ria, Iceland, the memorable names and scenes of 
the Syrian shores are often better known than 
those of any American or European landscape, 
the legends of its mountains and its caves related 
with @ never-ceasing interest. Antioch, in the 
north, has chiefly a classic and Christian history, 
and is scarcely connected with the Jewish annals 
except as the chief city of their spoilers. Its 
magnificence, its pagan bigotry, the beauty of its 
temples, the rare graces of the park or garden of 
Daphne, the Castalian spring, made it the most 
splendid and famous of the Syrian cities, the cen- 
tre of luxury and wealth, the home of industry 
and art. It was long the devoted worshipper of 
those imperfect deities that had sprung from the 
union of Greek and Syrian traditions. Some re- 
mains of its temples indicate their splendor ; 
aqueducts, baths, a forum, libraries, porticoes, the 
richest productions of art and nature, had crown- 
ed its prosperity, Its huge walls of stone may 
~ be traced on the hills around the Orontes. 

ut it was as a Christian city that Antioch was 
bl become “the eye of the East.” Its conversion 
¥as rapid. The early Church fixed here its chos- 
~ home. Its great population seems soon to 
faith passed from a rigid nism to an intense 
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its early teachers. It became the seat of one of 
the four Eastern patriarchates. And still on the 
banks of the Orontes and along the hill-sides may 
be discovered the ruins of its ancient churches, 
of which the most famous was that of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Middle Syria is the land of wonderful cities. 
Baalbec, Palmyra, Damascus, Berytus, Cwsarea, 
and many others of less fame, strew its narrow 
territory. One wonders how the desolate scene 
can have so won the affections of any tribe or 
race of men, or its hot shore nurtured such rare 
and industrious minds. But Coele-Syria is chief- 
ly memorable as the home of the Sidonians and 
the Tyrians. Here in the two Phoenician cities 
navigation and discovery began their wonderful 
career, mathematics and astronomy were applied 
to the measurement of distant lands. Tyrian 
sailors, with a courage even above that of Co- 
LuMBvs, sailed in their frail boats to the Straits 
of Hercules, coasted the fearful ocean, discovered 
Britain, and carried to its barbarous people some 
knowledge of the Semitic civilization of the East. 
The savage shores of Wales and Cornwall were 
astonished at the skill and courage of the idola- 
trous strangers. The desolate island saw the gay 
Tyrian purple, the rich robes of the East, Si- 
donian embroidery, the golden armlets and rare 
jewelry of the Tyrian women. England was dis- 
covered by Tyre; to-day England is the modern 
Tyre, the commercial and manufacturing land of 
Europe, whose ships explore the farthest seas, 
whose immense fleets of iron-clads hang threat- 
eningly at anchor or swiftly patrol the desolate 
shore by the deserted ports of Tyre and Sidon. 
The barbarous island that once suppl'ed Pheeni- 
cia with tin has assumed the protection of the 
Syrian coast; the natives of Cornwall and Wales 
may muse over the sunken ruins of the harbors 
of their earliest victors. Here, too, in Coele-Syria 
is Damascus, the city of living waters, and one 
may still walk in the street “ called the Straight,” 
and wander with Mr. Appieton, in his Syrian Sun- 
shine, over the foot-prints of St. Paut. Here Pal- 
myra and Baalbec gleam over their deserts, fairy 
cities of white marble or stone, deserted and for- 
lorn. The sculptor wrought his richest columns 
and architraves, the painter lavished his match- 
less colors, for them in vain. They are lost, and 
the Saxon will never again rebuild them. 

But the interest of the memorable shore deep- 
ens as we reach its southern limit and the nar- 
row land of Palestine. The mental and commer- 
cial activity of Tyre, the graceful splendors of 
Antioch, are lost in an intense emotion; faces 
divine and human look down upon us; an infi- 
nite number of real beings, with whose lives and 
characters we are singularly familiar, tread the 
narrow scene. We know more of the people of 
Palestine, their history and manners, their inter- 
nal and domestic life, their joys, their virtues, 
their crimes, their tears, than even of those of 
our own neighborhood. Here Isaac and Jacos 
tell their natural love tales, Ruta and Boaz enact 
their pastoral among the sheaves; here cruel 
kings look down savagely from Salem’s towers, 
painted with a firmer hand than SHaxksPeare’s, 
or a valiant Davi conquers Damascus, and Sor- 
omon, the model of many a less gifted tyrant, 
loses himself in guilty luxury. t sage and 
reverend prophets, what generous patriots, what 
savage and guilty multitudes, what amiable or 
wicked women, what happy homes, what endless 
examples, arise before us! And then comes the 


. final change: prophets, seers, princes, melt into 
History in 


a new dispensation. pauses in the pres- 
ence of the divine. 

No country has been the scene of wilder wars, 
of more incessant warfare. From Napo.gon to 
Nespucuapnezzak, from PHaraon to Cour de 
Lion, the unhappy land has been the prey of 
endless conquerors. It has been plundered until 
one might suppose there would be nothing left 
in its and towns, oppressed with a sever- 
ity seldom known. “The Turks,” says Mr. Appie- 
ton,“ are brutal on principle. It is only through 
brutality that they constrain and keep in order 
their conquests.” Crusaders, Arabs, Persians, 
Egyptians, Romans, have all in turn plundered 
Jerusalem. The land is sown thickly with the 
fragments of castles built by the knights-errant 
and Templars, with Roman towns and cities lost 
in ruin, with the remains of artificial ports, roads, 
aqueducts, the proofs of former activity. Al- 
most alone, Jerusalem sits on its lofty hills, a 
small city grown upon the ruins of that of Soxo- 
won. The deep shaft sunk by Mr. Warren indi- 
cates how far below the surface lie its ancient 
walls, and the marks of Pheenician workman- 
ship show whence came the skill that founded 
the Temple and the defenses. But the Jerusa- 
lem of to-day is a medieval city, filled with the 
memories of the Crescent and the Cross. In the 
rich gloom of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
lies the effigy of a crusader, armed and lying upon 
his tomb. The scenery alone has never changed. 
There around Jerusalem are the sites of Gath 
and Gaza, Hermon, Ascalon, Ashdod. The dew 
still falls thick on Hebron, and the top of Mount 
Tabor is veiled in clouds. Nablous and Sama- 
ria, the doubtful site of Capernaum, Bethlehem 
and its church, Nazareth and its monastery, the 
rich plains of Esdraelon, Tiberias and fair Gen- 
nesaret, or the harborless coast and the rude 
haunts of the Amalekites and Philistines, are 
all unchanged. The climate Lieutenant Conprr 
thinks unattractive and unhealthy. The Syrian 
fever attacks the careless explorer. The sum- 
mer is intensely hot; the sirocco sweeps in May 
over the withered landscape, but in winter the 
snow lies nearly half a foot deep among the hills 
of Hebron. Yet a tide of Jewish emigration has 
long been turning to Palestine; there are whole 
cities and villages of Hebrews. Possibly under 
European protection the narrow land may once 
more swarm with people of all creeds and races, 
and Salem’s towers prove at last the abode of 


peace. 
England proposes to occupy or protect the 


Syrian shore as a pathway to its Indian Empire. 
It will come as a, conqueror to Jerusalem and 
Antioch if it comes at all. There is no doubt 
that English rule would be better than Turkish 
rule. But whether the people of England will 
be willing to bear the expense and hazard of so 
distant a conquest is still a question of the future. 
Syria under a free government of its own people 
might possibly renew its youth; as an English 
dependency it would be no better off than Orissa 
or Bengal. Lawrence. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Saturday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 22.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 29.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity; St. 
Michael and All Angels. 


Two thousand op attended the Inter- 
national Conference of Young Men's Christian 
Associations in Geneva August 14. The United 
States, Canada, Nova Scotia, Sweden, Denmark, 
all of Central Europe, and England were repre- 
sented. The sessions were held in the Salle de 
la Reformation, where the welcome was given to 
the strangers by M. Fermaup, president of the 
Geneva Association. The topic most discussed 
in the Conference was the appointment of a per- 


manent International Committee. On this the 


debate was very animated. The objection made 
was that such a committee would interfere with 
the individual liberty of Associations. The pro- 

1 was agreed to under the following form: 
hi) That the Conference appoint a permanent 
committee, which shall choose, in agreement 
with the Association entertaining the next Con- 
ference, the topics and speakers for that Confer- 
ence, (2) That it be located et Geneva, with 
power to add to its number by electing one per- 
son for each country represented. (3) That it 
shall collect statistics, and report them to the 
next Conference. (4) That it shall have no leg- 
islative power or right to interfere with the ac- 
tion of any individual Associations, or National 
Committees, or National Conferences. It will be 
readily perceived that the appointment of this 
Committee will give importance and unity to 
Christian Association work on the continent of 
Europe. It will lead to National Conferences, 
and help to sustain them. . There has not yet 
been a National Conference of Christian Associa- 
tions held in England, although they are well 
known in the Uni States. Subscriptions 
were taken at Geneva to meet the expenses of 
the International Committee. The whole num- 
ber of Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
the world was reported to be 2000; of this total 
one-half arein America. The next International 
Conference will be held in London. 


The bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, at the close of their meeting held in 
this city, considered the resignation of Bishop 8. 
4A. M‘CosKry, of the diocese of Michigan, and 
deposed him from the ministry. The final ac- 
tion upon this case was taken —— 3, thir- 
— bishops being présent. ‘The reasons as- 
signed are that Bishop M‘Coskry “ has aban- 
doned his diocese and left the territory of the 
United States while grave allegations touching 
his moral character existed, thereby declining 
to promote any investigation of the allegations,’ 
and ‘that no action of the bishops in the prem- 
ises can make effective his voluntary resigna- 
tion of his office, except by his deposition from 
the same.’’ No doubt the assembled bishops 
have acted with a clear knowledge of the canons 
of the Church; but the usual course for eccle- 
siastical cases to take in other jurisdictions is to 
refuse a resignation offered when charges are 
pending, and to summon the accused to trial. ~ 


The interest in theological discussion, which 
appears to grow — is evinced by the ap- 
pearance of a “*Symposium’’ in the North Amer- 
ican for September on “ Inspiration.”’ 
The writers are Drs. F. H. Hepeg, Unitarian, 
E. A. Wasusurn, Episcopalian, J. P. Newman, 
Methodist, the Rev. Coauncgy GILes, Sweden- 
borgian, Archbishop James Roman 
Catholic, and Joun Fiske, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. All the writers, with the exception of Mr. 
Fiske, admit the fact of inspiration ; they differ, 
however, in their opinions of its mode and the 
extent of its operation. This peaceable bringing 
together of opposing views held upon subjects 
of supreme — is becoming a charac- 
teristic of our times. 


The entire population of Dundee attended, ou 
Saturday, August 19, the funeral of the Rev. 
Gores GILFILLAN, for long years the minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church of that city. 
The concourse of people was estimated at 50,000. 
It is mentioned as an unusual coincidence that 
one of Mr. GILFILLan’s texts on the last Sunday 
of his preaching was : ‘‘ Man cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down: he fleeth also as a shad- 
ow, and continueth not’’ (Job, xiv.2). Mr. Gm- 
FILLAN’S literary activity was no binderance to 
his success as a pastor. His chureh was always 
full; his special discourses, it is said, never fail- 
ed to draw audiences — packed 
in eve art, including the passages, and some- 
times A the His publications 
were very numerous, but he is best known in 
this country by his Gallery of Literary Portraits. 
Like the late Dr. MacLeop, of Scotland, Mr. Gi1- 
FILLAN had a dislike of Church assemblies, their 
bustle and debate. He was noted through life 
for his independence in matters of theo] 
opinion. 


In these days of memorials to the dead, es- 
pecially the religious reformers of past centu- 
ries, good Izaak WaLTon has not been forgot- 
ten. A bust of him has been placed in the St. 
Mary’s Church of Stafford, his nativetown. The 
charities left by him for the benefit of the poor 
of Stafford are administered still. The modest 
and devout author of the Complete a has 
not missed his share of earthly immortality. 


The ultramontanes of Germany will bitterly 
resist the proposed law for the repression of 
Socialism. The provisions of the bill, as drafted, 
are exceedingly severe. All Socialist societies 


| are to be dissolved, and their property confis- 


cated. All members of them are to be punished 
by tine and imprisonment. Foreigners affiliated 
with Socialists are to be expelled from Germany. 
Printers, proprietors of circulating libraries and 
reading-rooms, or public-houses, may be com- 
pelled to close their business by order of the 
police. An Imperial Court for association and 
pas cases will be instituted. The extreme 
iberals will unite with the ultramontanes in 
opposing this bill. It-will probably undergo 
much modification before its passage. 


** Has any thing been agreed upon at the Kis- 
singen Conference?’ is the question now re+ 
peated all over Europe. One account states 
that “‘no special convention will be concluded 
at present between the German government and 
the Vatican, declarations only being exchanged 
respecting the ——— arrived at, and the 
means of giving it effect... According to an- 
other account, Prussia will insist upon the com- 
munication to the provincial governors of the 
name of every person a ag nn to a spiritual 
office. There is a generally expressed hope that 
some terms of ee may be found, but the 
result is doub 


The $25,000 given sneaguenmty to Andover 
Theological Seminary will be appropriated to 
the rene eyes of the old chapel. Announce- 
ment is also made of a pledge of $25,000 for the 
endowment of a chair of theology in Oberlin by 
a Massachusetts lady. 


The Italian ministers are about to bring be- 
fore the Legislative Chambers a bill to punish 
with tine and imprisonment any Catholic priest 
“*who shall celebrate marriage between persons 
not previously married according to the civil 
rite.’ It should be said, however, that the 
Catholics of Italy profess to be anxious to com- 
ply with the requirements of the law in relation 
to civil marriage, 


Among the ecclesiastical measures passed at 
the late session of the British Parliament are 
the “‘ Bishoprics Bill,”” which creates four new 
sees; making, with St. Alban’s and Truro, six 
recently authorized ; and the *‘ Marriage Notices 
Bill,” which enables Scotch Nonconformists to 
be married by their own ministers in their own 
churches. A commission has also been created 
to investigate the traffic in church livings. Mr. 
OssporNs Morean’s resolution in relation to 
burials was defeated by a majority of only 15. 


Professor C. F. Tawtne has collected very val- 
uable statistics of the religious life of American 
colleges, some of which are new. One fact of 
importance named is that leading denomination- 
al colleges—such as Amherst, Princeton, Ober- 
lin, and Brown no religious 
tests of the members of their faculties of in- 
struction. Practically the majority of professors 
in nearly all American coll are commani- 
cants of Christian churches. As to the students 
nearly half of the total number in the United 
States—20,000—are reported as decided Chris- 
tians. The proportiou of Christian stadents to 
the whole number is, in Harvard, one to five; 
Dartmouth and Bowdoin, one to three; Yale 
two of every five; in Michigan University and 
Western Reserve, one of every two; in Prince- 
ton, Brown, Marietta, and Ripon, three of every 
five; at Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, and Berea, four of every five. If these sta- 
tistics are accurate, they show that a religious 
impulse has much to do with filling up the ranks 
of college students. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A uitrie boy asked his mother if fish were not 
thieves. She told him she guessed not, and wanted 
to wh to he re- 
spo ma, I thought they must because 
commnon to fish hook,” 

** Has sound color ?” esks | a philosopher. “Oh 
Have you never heard your roan voice 7?” 


“ Doctor! doctor !” panted a messenger, ‘“‘ come down 
the street quick ; there’s a man dropped ina fit.” “In 
an apoplectic ?” questioned the doctor. “ No, Sir; he's 
in a duster,” answered the messenger. 


“ Habit” is hard to overcome. If you take off the 
first letter, it does not change “abit.” If you take off 
another, you still have a “bit” left. If you take off 
etill another, the whole of “it” remains. If you take 
off another, {t is not “¢” totally used up. All of which 

to show that, if you wish to be rid_of a “ habit,” 
you must throw it off altogether. 


An aurist was 80 clever that, 
ercised his skill om a very deaf lady, who had n 
hitherto insensible to the nearest and loudest -noises, 
she had the happiness next day of hearing from her 
husband in Australia. 


— 


A young lady who prided herself on her hy, 
seeing a candle asiant, remarked that it rem her 
of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. “ Yes,” responded a 

difference: that is a tower in Italy, 


wag, “with th 
while this is a tower in grease.” 


A captain ofa volunteer corps, doubtful wheth- 
er he distributed muskets to all the men, crie! : 
“ All you that are without arma, hold up your hands.” 


Boyle Roche once said in the Irish Parliament, “‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I would give the half of the Constitution—nay, 
the whole of it—to preserve the remainder.” 


Nevada papers, instead of speaking of a deceased 
citizen as being widely and favorably known, remark : 
“ There wasn’t a saloon-keeper in the State who didn't 
ache to trust him.” 


A Paocerpine—Kissing a lady's snowy brow. 


Restavgant Parron. “These sausages are hardly 
up to the mark.” 


eh? Well, d’yee t Italian 
and rough-bred Scotch r for ten 
cents 7?” 


A down-town resident, native to the land which 
gave Bismarck birth, remarked of a young man sup- 
to be seriously attentive to a very e 
niece: “‘ Dot feller’s vixed. He’s got um pad. He 
make dot gal bresent ov ring mit doze don’t-you-forget- 
me-it flowers on.” 


A Highland bagpiper on his travels opened his wal- 
let b sat down to dinner. No sooner 


had 
to another meat, tilkhis prov- 
ender was all gone; at | he took up his bagpipes 


to play, at which the wolves ran away. 
“The deil tak me,” the aow din 
‘an I had kenn’d you lo’ed masic sae weel, you 
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TURBULENT AND DANGEROUS LUNACY—GO EVEN TO THE BEASTS, THOU THEORIST, AND BE WISE. 
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LIFE.” 


A Few years ago it would have been -thought 
absurd to question whether the city or - -. 
try presented greater advantages as a piace 0 
so was the adage that “ God 
made the country and man made the town” ac- 
cepted, and so unanimous was the opinion that 
only in rural districts could health be preserved 
and sober and sensible pleasures enjoyed. Of 
late, however, a controversy has arisen in regard 
to the matter; experience and observation have 
taught many that the healthiness of the country 
is by no means such an established fact as has 
been supposed, and that, indeed, the whole ques- 
tion is open to argument. “ 

Among the few who have given a patient and 
exhaustive consideration to the subject of coun- 
try life as it appears when contrasted with a 
residence in our more crowded cities is Mr. Na- 
thaniel . Eggleston, author of a volume entitled 
Villages and Village Life, just published by the 
Harpers. 
already suggested, it comes at a moment when 
great iriterest is felt in the matter of which it 
treats. -The present depression in business, and 
the paralysis that has laid hold of so many of 
‘our industries, are making it practically impos- 
sible for a large portion of our population to 
live in the cities, as has been their custom hith- 
erto. Our facilities for rapid transit, and par- 
ticularly our recently constructed elevated rail- 
ways, are constantly bringing the country nearer 
to us, and making it an easy matter to live at 
least in the suburbs and attend to business in 
town. But, on the other hand, the stories of ma- 
laria that are constantly repeated to us, the re- 
ports of horrible crimes executed by tramps and 
other desperadoes, and the difficuity of procuring 
assistance in household labor, constitute objec- 
tions to.country life that may well cause the city 
resident to hesitate ere he attempts to transport 
his Lares and Penates thither. Again, we know 
that there is an ever-increasing tendency on the 
part of those born in the country to flock to the 


“VILLAGES AND VILLAGE 


' cities; indeed, statistics show us that so strong 


is the flow from the country to the cities and 

manufacturing towns, especially in New England, 

that in many of the rural districts there is a de- 

cline in the population, while the cities go on 
wing larger and larger. 

Each one of these points, which appear so sur- 
prising to those whose ancient faith in the at- 
tractiveness of the country still clings to them, 
is taken up severally and considered by Mr. Eg- 
gleston, who, although an enthusiast in regard to 

‘rural delights, writes in the regretful spirit of a 
man who sees others inclined to disregard the 
advantages which to him are so apparent. The 
country he believes in, but in country life he sees 
much to alter, and he deplores the blindness 
which passes heedlessly by so many means of 
pure and sensible enjoyment to grasp after the 
meretricious pleasures of town life. Not with- 
out many expressions bordering upon sorrow does 
he say: 

** Life in the country may be in ey on the side 
of good order, thrift, and virtue, but it is slow and 
heavy. It drags. It does not readily take the stimu- 
lus of new ideas. It does not believe much in im- 
provement. It is content with old methods, and not 
much disposed to consider whether there can be any 
better ones. The general life in the count:y is un- 
gy sluggish. It is withal a life too much of 

ull, hard drudgery. The yoke also comes on the 
shoulders at an early age with excessive severity ; and 
the boys, like too many of the colts, are broken down 
before they reach the years of mature strength and 
endurance. The late war showed that the town and 
city boys could endure a strain under which those 
from the country frequently failed. To this drudgery 
of country life there is little relief, whether to the man 
in the field or the woman in the house. Day in and 
day out, year in and year out, it is very much the 
same hard, heavy strain. There is little change except 
from work to idleness or sleep, or perhaps the dull 
gossip of the neighboring kitchen, or the duller and 
worse gossip of the store or tavern. The talk is, in 
large part, the dripping of scandal or story-telling of 
a low cast. There is little of earnest or high-toned 
thinking, little grappling with things which are not 
material. There is little alertness of mind, little of 
the spirit of inquiry; as how could there be much 
when body and mind are so dragged and spent with 
“y —— incessant tug of such an unvarying round 
of life ?” 


To alter such a state of affairs as this, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eggleston, a prime necessity, if 
country life is to be made attractive. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that it is the lack of any satisfactory 
social element that makes country life dull, he 
insists that there should be something to develop 
the local interest of the dwellers in our villages 
in one another and in the place in which they 
live. Almost any thing is to be encouraged 
which will bring people together. In a village 
where,the interest is chiefly agricultural there 
should be farmers’ clubs, or something of the 
same kind under a similar name. Of fairs and 
festivals he would have an indefinite number, al- 
though admitting that they are generally more 
expensive than remunerative. Their real value 
is social, and not pecuniary, affording an oppor- 
tunity for people of all ages to meet in pursuit 
of a common object, and to become acquainted 
with each other’s mental and moral attributes, 
as they could not do except through some such 
device. From such entertainments he passes on 
to more intellectual gatherings, as, for instance, 
debating societies and lecture associations. The. 
latter, he suggests, shall not depend upon foreign 
talent, but gather its lecturers from within the 
circle of the village, realizing that the end desired 
is not magnificent oratory, but a cultivation of 
pleasant relations with those aroun ’. 

The author also discusses country homes, their 
appearance and surroundings, and the methods 
upon which they are built. Here he touches upon 
the subject of health, and we begin to learn at 
last, if indeed our own observation has not be- 
fore led us to suspect, why stalwart men, rosy 
maids, and plump matrons are to be found in the 
cities rather than among our rural population. 
Where many people are closely huddled together 


The book is a timely one, because, as | 


the necessity for absolute cleanliness, if health 
would be preserved, is so apparent that the sani- 
tary system has been brought almost to perfection 
in the better class of city streets, if not throughout 
all districts. The cardinal health formula of old 
Hippocrates, “ Pure air, pure water, and a pure 
soil,” is remembered in the country only in part. 
The first requisite is to be had in such abundance 
in the beginning that people fancy it can never 
be vitiated by neglect of the other two. Indeed, 
the resident of the city, remembering the abun- 
dant supply of pure water carried into his dwell- 
ing by an intricate system of pipes, and removed 
thence, after it has become foul through use, by 
an equally elaborate sewerage, is often astonished 
to find what a small amount of attention is paid 
to such matters in the country. It is quite a 
common practice in the country to throw the sink 
water from the kitchen door, or to allow it to 
flow through a short pipe directly upon the sur- 
of the ground near the house. The result is usu- 
ally a pool of greasy decaying matter in close 
proximity to the house. No one seems to regard 
it. Neither does the country resident, when he 
builds a house, take pains to avoid all localities 
where nature herself has established pools of 
stagnant, pestilencc-breeding water. Often their 
wells are sunk where such noxious influences 
abound, and the wasted forms and colorless 
cheeks of the whole family betray the fact that 
they are suffering from atmospheric or other poi- 
son. ll this, according to our author, should at 
once be remedied. Let the homestead be forsak- 
en if its situation is unhealthy, and let an abun- 
dance of pure spring water be introduced into 
every dwelling. Again he suggests to us how in- 
sufficient the supply of water in our country houses 
frequently is for purposes of personal cleanliness. 
A bath-room is almost an unknown luxury. Fre- 
quently the whole supply of what is known as 
“ washing water” comes from a cistern or a small 
tank upon the roof, where the refreshing fluid 
grows foul to the sight and offensive to the nose 
long before it is carried to the bedrooms. 

Passing from such important considerations as 
house-building, ventilation, drainage, etc., to those 
portions of Mr. Eggleston’s book where he treats 
of the village as a whole, we find that he has 
paid no less attention to the matters of decora- 
tion and ornament than to the solid bases of 
healthy and enjoyable country life. Any thing 
that savors of public spirit and a desire for the 
common weal finds in him an enthusiastic advo- 
cate. Thus he finds among the.most hopeful 
agencies for the improvement of village life those 
various organizations and associations which have 
sprung up during the past few years, and are 
known generally as village-improvement socie- 
ties, though occasionally they bear other titles. 
These, he maintains, may begin in a humble way 
in almost any neighborhood. If only those liv- 
ing in some one street or neighborhood, or even 
a considerable part of them, will associate them- 
selves together for purposes of improvement, their 
aim will sooner or later extend so as to take in 
the whole town, and their organization will en- 
large itself proportionately or be merged in an- 
other of a wider scope. What is specially need- 
ed is a beginning; once set in motion, the good 
work will goon. Here again Mr. Eggleston falls 
back upon his pet notion of social intercourse 
and the impulse given it by such organizations. 
In a delightful chapter which he devotes to the 
Laurel Hill Association, of Stockbridge, Massa- 
nm, he describes its yearly festival as fol- 


**Once a year the association holds its public festi- 

val, and. modestly invites all who will to come and 
see what it is doing and what it has done. In the 
month of August, on some bright and ye | after- 
noon, you may see the villagers, together with the 
city guests summering here and in the neighborin 
towns, — their way up the slope of Laurel Hi 
to a plateau half-way from its base to the summit. 
Here, under the shade of lofty oaks and elms, there is 
easy standing-room for two thousand persons. Upon 
the eastern side of this plateau, where the hill pre- 
sents a perpendicular face of rock, a rostrum of earth 
— from the eye 
ooks ou rough the ng canopy o poe 2 n 
a lovely stretch of meadow with the windin to 
tonic near by, and a portion of the Taconic ran 
bounding the western horizon. Here, upon their earth- 
en platform, gather the officers of the association, with 
the orator of the occasion, and possibly the t, with 
porage a band of music near them, while 

led company distribute themsel pe 
green grass, or on the adjacent rocks which form the 
galleries of this rustic theatre. Prayer is offered. The 
secretary and treasurer make report of the transac- 
tions of the society during the year. The officers for 
the ensuing year are chosen. Then the attention of 
the is asked to an by some 
present or former resident of Stockbrid who has 
oy a measure of distinction in letters, In trade, or 
n art, and who is willing thus to recognize his duty 
to the place of abode. A poem, perhaps, follows, then 
short speeches from one and another whom the presi- 
dent éspies among the trees, and calle upon for a con- 
tribution for the occasion. The es are inter- 
luded nA strains of music and pleasant neighborly 
talk. All is simple and unstudied. It is the village 
festival. People come together here who meet no- 
where else, And here all are equal. Old and young, 
rich and poor, meet together. All feel that they are 
welcome; and as the sun ns to throw hie slant 
shadows down the hill-side and along the n mead- 
ows, the groups move homeward with a kindlier in- 
terest in one another, and a stronger attachment to 
the place where their jot has been cast.” 


In making extracts from a book like Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s the inclination is felt to prepare an arti- 
cle nearly as long as the work itself. Many of 
his chapters, as, for instance, the one on amuse- 
ments, advance ideas so novel and interesting as 
to awaken a desire to transcribe all that he says. 
There can be no doubt that our country life lan- 
guishes from the fact that people do not think it 
“worth while” to make the effort to adorn their 
towns or their dwellings, or even to instruct and 
educate themselves. The result is that the more 
eager and active flee, while a sort of mental stu- 
pidity settles down upon those that remain. 
Thus our villages become depopulated, and the 
city receives a byrden that it is unable to sup- 
port. Let us hope that Mr. Eggleston’s book, 
which points out the causes of the evil so deli- 
cately, and suggests their remedy in such a charm- 


assem- 
ves in ups on the 


ing spirit, may be the means of animating those 
whose homes are in the country to fresh effort, 
that they may not be outdone by any in maki 
their surroundings and their lives attractive an 
beautiful ; for, r all, there can be no doubt 
that the true dwelling-place of man is amid the 
sweet influences of mountain and meadow, forest 
and stream, and not where the rush and roar of 
cities deprive him of all intercourse with Nature, 
and of all knowledge of her wonderful works, 


KILL OR CURE. 


“‘ Anp who is the owner of this beautiful place ?” 
asked Mrs. Rinaldo. 

“An old bachelor, Isaac Barton, one of the 
richest men in the State.” 

“ A very old bachelor ?”’ Mrs. Rinaldo asked. 

“ Seventy or thereabouts. His nephew, Harry 
Barton, is a bachelor too; age about thirty, I 
should think. 
a fine voice for singing, and he is a splendid 
fellow. He will be heir to the whole estate.” — 

Mrs. Rinaldo asked no more questions, but 
she turned in her winning way to her landlord, 
who was driving her from his village inn to the 
post-office the morning after her arrival at W——, 
and who had taken a circuitous road on pu 
to show her the Barton place, the pride of his 
native town. 

Mrs. Rinaldo turned in her winning way toward 
her host. “After all,” she said, softly, “ these 

d places are not half so attractive as the cot- 
tages in their pretty gardens, nestling under the 
fine New England elms. You have shown 
taste, Mr. Brewster, in the way you have fitted 
up the little nook for your wife: it adds to the 
attractiveness of your summer hotel.” 

Mr. Brewster’s rugged face beamed with pleas- 
ure at these words so simply said, but so exactly 
apt in flattering his two pet schemes. The Gothic 
cottage, embowered in ful trees of mount- 
ain ash, and overrun with vines of clambering 
rose, he had built for his invalid wife, that her 
care-taking spirit might not wear out her frail 
body, as it certainly would in the busy inn. 
Then the last words of the handsome little lady 
beside him especially pleased. Only within the 
past two seasons had he dared to hope that the 
River House should ever be more than a vil- 
lage tavern—comfortable, respectable, and clean. 
Within those two years it had been visited during 
the months of July and August by wealthy city 
people seeking a “ truly rural” retreat. And now 
the soul of its owner and proprietor was fired 
with the ambition of transforming his modest 
rustic inn into a fashionable summer hotel. 


scended from a romantic 
river, picturesquely unnavigable at this point, 
but serviceable for mill-wheels far and near. A 
half mile of river road led to the railway station, 
the principal village shops, and the flice— 
the destination of the letters which Mrs. Rinaldo 
held in her ungloved and daintily jewelled hand. 

Midway in this river road Sydney Brewster be- 
came aware that certain exquisite warbling sounds 
were breaking from the lips of the lady at his 
side. Presently, and apparently unconscious of 
any especial presence, but inspired naively by the 
summer scene, she changed these desultory war- 
blings into a deliberate set song. 

Such a song! It was only a Scottish ballad, 
giving in quaint words the sentiment of a rustic 
lover, tender, unfortunate, fond, and hopelessly 


“true; but with what heart-searching pathos was 


it sung! 

At its close Sydney Brewster rested, as in a 
trance, upon his wagon bench, having reined his 
horse to a dead pause, and having given himself 
to a sensation of enthusiasm that he had never 
experienced before. His great, warm, labor-hard- 
ened hands chilled with emotion; tears welled 
into his eyes. 

A silence followed the song. Then the lady, 
with a silvery laugh just tremulous enough to 
give graceful from sensitive song to 
common speech, said,“ We must not linger like 
this, my good friend, or my letters will be late.” 

The countryman grasped the reins again, and 
gave speed to his horse. “Oh, but you sing so!” 
he said. And on their return home, by the short- 
er way through the village street, he did not fail 
to insist: “My folks must hear you sing. Our 
dominie must hear you. That song is good 
enough for a Sunday. And Mr. Harry Barton, if 
he comes to town-meeting next week, as I don’t 
doubt he will, must hear it too.” 

Mrs. Rinaldo replied, hesitatingly : “I could not 
sing that song for rs, you know, but I'll 
sing it any time you like for you or for your wife 
if I stay.” 

“You must stay,” said Mr. Brewster, with a 
warmth in which mercenary interest had no part. 

When summer reached mid-July, and the sea- 
son of summer boarders was at its height, music 
had become an absorbing attraction at the River 
House. The bewitching Mrs. Rinaldo, with her 
extraordinary gift, drew around her, evening after 
evening, not only the transient guests, but the 
resident village people. Her duets with Mr. Har- 
ry Barton became famed. Even the girls who 
secretly adored that “splendid fellow,” and who 
suffered keen dread of the stranger’s potent fas- 
cination, yielded to its spell, and grouped them- 
selves admiringly around. As for Harry Barton 
himself, it was rumored that his light heart, free 
and glad as a bird, and hard to win, was already 
drawn into this ensnaring charm. 

What Harry Barton really felt of attraction to 
Mrs. Rinaldo was ht to proof one moonlight 
evening, when he ked home from “ Friday 
lecture” with the beautiful woman, who now, as 
they entered the willow-arched lane leading from 


He sings in our church. He has. 


the high-road, in moon-lit solitude, changed 
her usual gay mood to one so sad that'so chon 
alric heart, least of all the kind and manly heart 
of Harry Barton, could have been unmoved. 

She spoke of the sorrows of her life, her lonely 
widowhood, and with such simple pathos dwelt 
upon her devotion to her little crippled boy, that 
Harry Barton pressed her hand and sighed au. 


y. 
“ Often,” she said, “ when I seem most 

heart is breaking. It is indeed: and I ier ae 
to you, whose life is so sunny, that you will . 
ly comprehend, perhaps, that sometimes—some. 
times in the darkness I have been tempted to fly 
from life. If it were not for my boy—and I 
must be all to him—I have wished that I were 
dead. I am surrounded by flatterers, I know. 
But there is no one to really advise me, no one 
entirely to confide in, and to trust ; at least no one 
that I—” And here Mrs. Rinaldo paused. 

The pause gave space for consolation, and 
Harry Barton used the most gentle, cheering 
words he could, but they failed to remove the 
shadow from the pleading, saddened face. As 
they stood together silently a moment before 
saying “ good-night,” an expression crossed this 
clouded face that gave Harry Barton pain ; swift, 
vague, and undefined, it awakened an emotion of 
repulsion, of dislike. But it is difficult for the 
generous heart to imagine guile, and the depre- 
ciative suggestion of distrust was banished as 
He said to her, with 
genuine erness, as parted at the tardil 
opened door : 

“Promise me that you will not brood over 
your sorrow to-night; go to the side of your lit- 


tle child, and try to sleep in trusting peace. I 
shall be wishing you ‘happy dreams.’ Promise 
me that you 


try to banish gloomy thoughts, 
and have happy dreams to-night.” - 

Once more the look he liked not crossed his 
companion’s face, once more he banished vague 
distrust. And then they 

He decided to himself going home: “I have 
sung songs enough with this impulsive little wom- 
an. I fear she is unconsciously giving me her 
heart. I can not love her as a man should love 
a wife, and I will not trifle with her. I bid her 
good-by to-night.” 

He took up a dro plan of months ago, 
said to his ever-indulgent uncle, “I have decided, 
Sir, to accept your proposition of a year abroad,” 
and one week after the Friday evening walk sailed 


for Euro People th t he had offered him- 
self to . Rinaldo and been refused, and 
the circle of admiration for her was intensified 
by this interesting belief. 


Henry Barton studied while abroad every thing 
that could yield instruction suitable to the pur- 
pose of his life, the purpose for which he had 
been solely educated—the t and cul- 
tivation of the broad estate which would be his 
inheritance, and was already his delight. He in- 
tetided that his farms should be els of fruit- 
raising and grain-bearing, and unrivalled in the 
quality of live stock. He made these his special 
considerations in travel, and every well-known 
feature of the broad domain that he had loved 
from boyhood became associated definitely with a 


careful plan. 

But during the twelvemonth he t in the 
Old World a great change befell fortunes. 
His uncle married Mrs. and soon after- 


ward died, leaving to her and her child his whole 
fortune, with the exception of a few legacies to 
charities, and a yearly stipend to his nephew so 
inconsiderable that the remembrance had hardly 
an affectionate worth. 

Harry Barton was on his way home when the 
tidings of his uncle’s death and of his last will 
reached him. The effect upon his mind after the 
first shock of grief—for he had loved the old man 
as he would have loved a father—was that of be- 
wildered apathy in the sudden loss of his youth’s 
intent, mingled with a deep sense of injustice and 
treachery. He would not trust himself to go 
home, would not trust himself to go near the 
dear old place. 


Was there ever such a pouring rain as fell 
upon the Nebraska plains that memorable mid- 
May night? “ Pitchforks,” “great guns,” all the 
exaggerated symbols of aqueous descent, were 
tame to describe the torrent that, accompanied 
by most vivid lightning and crashing thunder, 
fell not in steely columns like liquid bayonets, 
but’ in massive shelves and sheets. 

The “Overland Mail” was drenched. And as 
at midnight it neared the stopping-place where it 
had been due at sundown, and slowly approached 
the solitude’s one sheltering ranch, the passeit- 
gers, spell-bound with fear and desperate hope, 
kept such profound silence, one might think then 
an embassy of the dead. Not so when a sudden 
balt and a revelation by lightning flash of a lo;:- 
cabin and corral and tree-arched court proclaim. 
ed arrival. Then cries and cheers arose to awake 
the slumbering host, who appeared presently with 
a lantern in his doorway, and was made to under- 
stand that some special burden would be given to 
his hands from the interior of the dripping coach. 
Two passenzers descending from the box claimed 
hospitality, and being assured of welcome, imme- 
diately gave assistance in receiving from the 
wagon the well-wrapped charge committed to 
“ Alger’s care,” and commended to tenderness 
by a sharp female voice and a chorus of guttural 
male voices, through which the clear words of a 
child rang audibly: “ Yes, be kind to dear Miss 
Bessie, ‘cause she’s so good.” 

Then “ good-by,” and “ good-by, my poor rl, 
and “ -by, dear, dear Miss Bessie,” an the 
stalwart host of Alger’s Ranch received his 
charge. The “overland mail,” being corporal _ 
part of those great energies, time and tide, that 
wait for no man, rolled away into the storm and 
darkness, and the door of the solitude’s cabin 
was closed. 

Unwrapping his unresisting burden, the pater- 


if 
t 
Sydney Brewster drove on, wrapped in a de- 
lightful reverie. Mrs. Rinaldo fell into a dreamy 
mood. They passed silently through the balmy 
| fields inclosed on either hand in stretches of 
| deciduous forest now in nest leaf, and de- 


om 
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Alger was moved with com- 
prostrate and fainting, a 
girl, delicate and innocent looking as & 
- listened to the explanations of her trav- 
lily. He ; f whom had himself set 
elling compatitne broke hich caused the 

d bandaged the broken arm which ca 
pra hag and was the result of the over- 
ee as, ing the storm that day 
turning of the coach during 
Her history he knew already rp- 
. “A child’s governess accompany- 
ing a family to Cali ornia, and left now at Al- 

er’s, to await the arrival of friends who would 
ollow the same route two weeks later,and who, 
as no doubt the girl’s strength would be recover- 
ed by that time, could bring her the journey 
“a anol his two daughters from their 
sleep and committed the girl to their care, while 
he conducted to the cabin’s spacious loft the 
weary men. When the next morning at break- 
fast-time these weary men refreshed came down 
from the loft, they found themselves preceded 
from the same slumberous locality by other 
“mighty hunters,” who, like themselves, made 
Alger’s Ranch the centre of excursions into the 
vast plain, prolific at that season of game. 

One of these lodgers, and the earliest to make 
his appearance, was & remarkably noble-looking 
young man, whose air of native refinement was 
of just that spirited sort which the hunting cos- 
tume ephances. Jane Alger, the elder daughter 
of the house, met this “splendid fellow,” who 
was no oop a bacon Barton, with a peculiar 
expression of sly pleasure. : 

My have some news to tell you,” she said, as 
she followed him to the door-step, where he stood 
with his bright eyes peering into the blue aerial 
space, washed clean to brilliancy by the night’s 
storm, and drew deep breaths of the free and 
vitalizing air. : 

“We have had a miraculous arrival,” said she. 

“Of what?” asked Harry Barton, somewhat 
abstractedly, but pleasantly too, for he had great 
respect for Miss Alger, under whose admirable 
housekeeping auspices and ministrations he had 
dwelt for three months. 

“The prettiest woman you ever saw in your 
life,” said Jane Alger, intently watching her au- 
ditor’s face. She had a theory about this young 
man, and she fancied that her sentence would be 
the fitting key in the mysterious lock. 

So it proved. Harry Barton’s whole expres- 
sion changed. His kindled eye lost brilliance at 
once, his heaving chest shrank; something like 
a sneer marred his frank lip. 

“ A miracle,” he said, “that I detest.” 

“ What do you detest ?” asked Miss Jane. 

“A pretty woman. Is she coming to break- 
fast? If so, please give me my coffee at once.” 

“Oh no; it will be some days before she comes 
to breakfast.” 

“Then all I can ask is,” said Harry Barton, 
“that, as you care for my appetite, Miss Jane— 
and you have shown much kind consideration 
for it—do not withdraw your kindness ; keep the 
‘miracle’ out of my sight.” 

“Just as I thought,” reflected Miss Jane, as 
she retired to the kitchen, with the gentle air of 
conscious success—“ kill or cure.” 

Out of his yo the pretty woman was kept, 
but not out of his hearing; for so it happened 
that on the Sunday evening following he heard, 
nolens volens, the “ miraculous arrival’s”’ voice. 

On the wild plains Sabbath service had hardly 
won a thought, and some of the hunters had even 
at morning made sallies out on the plain in search 
of antelope ; but, as day declined, there came that 
indescribable calm which we associate with the 
day of rest,and at sundown all the members 
of the household were at the ranch. After sup- 
per the men lounged in attitudes of nonchalance 
or répose on the greensward that spread under 
the cottonwood-trees to the river-side before Al- 
ger’s door. 

There it was that the voice reached them— 
the voice of a girl singing, in fresh, sweet tones, 
a familiar hymn. As verse followed verse the 
men’s talk ceased; a subdued and thoughtful 
air fell on all. As for Harry Barton, before the 
hymn was half through, he had shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and given himself to reverie. 

By one of those coincidences that sometimes 
occur in the crises of men’s lives, marking them 
with the “white stone” of fate’s intent, the hymn 
—a grateful and trustful imploration of Heaven’s 
help—was one that Harry Barton’s mother had 
called her favorite. It brought back to him his 
boyhood’s past, particularly one Sunday evening 
in his uncle’s house, whither the mother in her 
widowhood, and in fatal decline of health, had 
brought her - and committed him to her broth- 
er’s care. e whole scene passed before his 
shaded eyes—the open window, the lovely lawn, 
the summer sunset, the gentle figure in the arm- 
chair. He held, he remembered, his mother’s 
hand while she sang the hymn, and she leaned 
forward and kissed his forehead at itaclose. All 
this and more revisited in the wilderness Har- 
ty Barton’s thought, and wrought within him a 
mood, 

s er to sing more,” the men clamored ; 
and as through the chien clear and distinct, 
the Sweet voice sang the old, old hymns, voice 
after voice joined in. Such a Sabbath evening 
had not been for many a day, if ever, upon the 


This was Miss Bessie’s introduction, and w 
a few days afterward, she appeared, with aes. 
still in its sling, but herself quite strong enough 
to wander about the house and in the garden be- 
side the river, she was welcomed and served with 
Med attentions by all. Harry Barton seemed to 
— forgotten his antipathy to pretty women, 
re no one was oftener by the side of Miss Bessie 
an this young man; and although he still ac- 
rompanied the hunting parties, he spent more 
a . ae for rare wild flowers for her than 
Chasing the wild deer and following the roe.” 
He brought her every day, on i omere from 


the chase, lavish bunches of crimson Indian pea, 
and sky-blue star-grass, and evening primroses, 
and golden sorrel ; or clusters of prairie-roses, saf- 
and even that lily, hard 
to e miniature water-lily, fragrant and 

fect, the fairy lotus of the New World. si 

Many a talk they had, and Miss Alger, watch- 
ing with great interest the progress of their am- 
ity, observed that the more they talked, the more 
they seemed to want to talk, and the more they 
were with each other, the more they wanted to be. 
Especially one moonlight evening, when Miss Al- 
ger saw the two figures strolling slowly in ad- 
vance of a lounging group along the ward 
by the river, she felt that they were talking heart 
to heart. And so they were. 

“If I had your brave, bright spirit, Miss Bessie, 
I might yet do something in the world.” 

“And do you mean,” she asked, with an in- 
credulous little smile, “that you had ever contem- 
plated doing nothing in the world ?” 

“ Hardly that,” he answered, seriously; “ but I 
have no purpose, no plans. My chief motive is 
simply to kill time; and here in the hunting sea- 
son one finds a chance to do that with some zest.” 

“ But time is not like the other game you kill, 
is it?” said Bessie. “I imagine Killed time is 
more like the genii in the fairy tale, that when 
slain rushed immediately to life again in new and 
formidable shapes.” 

Harry. Barton listened thoughtfully, but made 
no reply to this. 

“T wonder,” she said, after a pause, “if the 
world looks half as beautiful to you as it does to 

“No, I fear, not half. But it looks more beau- 
tiful to me since I have known you.” 

Bessie did not acknowledge this compliment 
by word or blush; perhaps, indeed, she heard it 
not. She was glancing away from her compan- 
ion, her eyes turned slightly upward. He search- 
ed their expression with an ardor new to him, 
and the fancy that crossed his mind was not in- 
spired by vanity or passionate hope, but by some- 
thing akin to reverence. “ Her eyes,” he thought, 
“have a hymn in them.” 


Just as the Sabbath stillness came unbidden 
into the Western wild, unheralded by church bell, 
unattended by observant throngs, and poured the 
echoes of the old, old hymns into the air of the 
solitude, so into that nook of wilderness, unbid- 
den, unheralded, unexpected, Love came. 

When the people whom Bessie was to accom- 
pany westward reached Alger’s Ranch, and fixed 
their departure for the next day, Bessie knew 
that she was going to leave there, in that strange 

lace, the sweetest dream and experience of her 
life. How many times in the sleepless night she 
repeated to herself, more sorrowfully than she 
dared to know, “I am leaving the dearest and 
brightest spot of rest that will ever be in my life 
of loneliness and toil.” 

The morrow came. The travellers ing at 
the early breakfast hastened to depart. e 

stage was at the door, and one after another took 
‘their seats. Bessie lingered ; she had many part- 
ing words to give to the good Algers. At last 
she too entered the vehicle, already full, with the 
exception of one vacant place at Bessie’s side. 

Harry Barton had not been seen that morning. 
“ Must I go,” sighed poor Bessie, with a sad, sad 
sinking of the heart, “without even saying good- 
by?” 

"But at the last moment he appeared. Some- 
what flushed and excited, he came quickly down 
from the doorway, and Bessie involuntarily bent 
forward and held over the wagon door her hand ; 
he seemed hardly at first to think of taking it, 
but he did, and even with sudden impulse pressed 
it to his lips, as, with such a glow upon his ra- 
diant face as made the moment memorable to 
Bessie for evermore, “I am going with you,” he 
said. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the increase in the 
fisheries of a region, from agencies only indirect- 
ly those of man, has lately been brought to light 
on the coast of France. A vessel loaded with 
so-called Portuguese oysters was wrecked six or 
seven years “6° on the sand-bar at the mouth 
of the river Gironde, and its contents were scat- 
teied in the water. They seemed to find it a 
suitable abode, as it has recently been ascertain- 
ed that they have multiplied to an extraordinary 
d All the rocks along the coast for twen- 
ty four miles are covered with oystexs, of which 
60,000,000 were gathered in 1875, 80,000,000 in 
1876, and 150,000,000 in 1877. Of these the green 
ones bring readily fifteen cents dozen, by the 
wholesale, in while the white oysters from 
the same place are worth two or three times as 
much. 


the various regions of exploration 
within the arctic circle the present year Green- 
land is not likely to be neglected, the Danish 
vernment having two scientific expeditions 
fh the field. The younger StzznstRvp, who has 
already spent five summers in Greenland, 
into the north part of that country, while Lieu- 
tenant JENssEN, with several assistants, procseds 
to South Greenland. Both researches are under 
the direction of a general commission consisting 
of Professor JonnstruP, Dr. Rink, and Com- 
mander Raven. 

If the weather should be favorable during the 
present year, it is also probable that the Fyila, 4 
vessel of war, under Captain BRUOHWALD, will be 
dispatched to the waters to the north and north- 
west of Iceland to prosecute deep-sea measure- 
ments and investigations. 

The expeditions to Siberia during the summer 
of 1878 prove to be — numerous, several hav- 
ing started, in addition to that under Professor 
NORDENSKJOLD, to which we have already re- 
ferred. The steamer Frazer, under Captain 
Niissox, left Gottenburg on the 14th of June 
for the Yeniset ; also the iron steamer —_ = 
100 tons, which is to serve as a tender to 


Amon 


fessor NORDENSKJOLD’s steamer Vega, and will 


accompany it to the mouth of the Lena, and 

ng Vv , the Hzpress, of 306 tons, left 
London on the 6th of June, under Captain Guy- 
DERSEN, also for the mouth of the Yenisei. 
This is loaded with coal for the Lena and the 
Vega, and with sixty tons of salt, and will bring 
of grain from The three 
v , and Hzpress, are all 
fitted out by Herr Srszrixorr. 

Baron Knoop left in the end of June on the 
steamer accompanied by a tug-boat and 
three lighters, loaded with various goods, for 
the Y also to bring back grain , the au- 
tumn. It is probable, too, that a steamer will 
be sent out by a an ne for the pur- 
pose of opening trade with the river Ob. 


On the Ist of July was published the first num- 
ber of a work, to be continued semi-monthly, 
which must be of gréat importance to the zool- 
ogist, under the name of the Zoologischer Anzei- 
ger, by Professor Carus, and issued by Encex- 
MANN, Of Leipsic. This will contain from time 
to time illustrations of all general works relating 
to zoology, whether monographs or memoirs 
and articles in transactions and periodicals; 
short notices of important new discoveries ; in- 
formation concerning museums, institutions, 
and private collections; biographical and other 
notices, and advertisements of microscopical 
and other apparatus especially required by the 
zoologist. 


The fifth annual report by Benmw and Wac- 
NER upon the population of the earth has just 
been published, for the present year. The esti- 
mate of the authors makes the whole number 
1,439,000,000. The allotment for Europe of this 
sum is about 312,500,000; of Asia, 881,000,000; 
of Africa, 205,250,000; of Aus and Poly- 
nesia, 4,500,000 ; and of America, something over 
86,000,000. 


Mr. KY sz, in a recent article upon the chem- 
ical composition of the waters of the Parana and 
Uruguay, refers to the latter stream as being 

rhape the purest on the globe, as it contains 

ess than four parts of solid matter to the 100,000, 
and as being almost entirely free from chlorides. 
Still more noteworthy, in his opinion, is the fact 
that about 46 per cent. consists of soluble silica, 
for the most part of hydrated silicic acid, not sus- 
ded as in other rivers. It is to this fact that 

e peculiar petrifying properties of the Uru- 
guay are owing. On one occasion a cart-wheel 
was fished up from the river-bed completely 
turned into stone. 

Mr. Du MortTreg, an eminent Bel botanist, 
died at Tournai on the 9th of July, in the eighty- 
second year of hisage. Of late years his position 
as an officer of the Belgian government enabled 
him to secure the establishment of a Botanic 
Garden in Brussels, and otherwise greatly to fos- 
ter his favorite science. 


The long-expected report of the Entomolog- 
ical Commission, appointed to investigate the 
ravages of the loeust, has been published as one 
of the series of Dr. HaypEn’s survey, and con- 
stitutes a = important addition to the scien- 
tific and pas cal literature on this subject. Al- 
though it has been several years since there has 
been any serious damage caused by the Rocky 
Mountain ey their enormous destructive- 
ness when they do occur in abundance is such 
aa ey oy to threaten the prosperity of the 
States in which their ravages are prosecuted. 

It was, therefore, a wise measure on the part 
of the government to provide for a commission 
of experts to investigate the subject. The prob- 
lem could not have ut into better hands 
than those of Professor C. V. Riuty, now the en- 
tomologist of the Agricultural Department, Dr. 
A. 8. Packarp, Jun., of Salem, and Professor 
Crrus Tuomas, of Carbondale. The present 
report professes to be for 1877, and posts the 
subject up to that date, being a stout volume of 
nearly pages, and is accompanied by excel- 
lent engravings, representing the insect and its 
winged and other enemies in all stages of devel- 
opment and condition. 

In addition to the descriptions of the species 
and its eral natural history, various remedies 
and devices for its destruction are communi- 
cated, also notes on the influence of prairie fires 
on the increase of the locust, the influence of the 
weather on the species, the effects which gen- 
erally follow severe locust injury, and the uses 
to which locusts may be put. There are also 
chapters on the rav ol other species of lo- 
custs in the United States, and on the ravages 
of locusts in other countrics. 

Congress at the last session provided for the 
continuation of the inquiry for the present year 
under the same commission, and it is to be 
ho that, with the precautions indicated, it 
will be possible hereafter to materially amelio- 
rate the destructive agency of the locust upon 
the crops. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tas Howard Association—a name linked with deeds 
of Christian charity—is a society permanently estab- 
lished to provide medical treatment, nurses, and pro- 
visions for sufferers from yellow fever. It was or- 
ganized about twenty-five years ago at New Orleans, 
during the of this much-dreaded plague in 
that city. It took its name from John Howard, the 
famous English philanthropist, and branches of the 
association have been formed in all places peculiarly 
liable to the terrible visitations of the fever. Its 
members are true-hearted, whole-souled men, un- 
known as individuals, it may be, but pledged as an or- 
ganization to unite their efforts to relieve those who 
are smitten down with disease, and often deserted in 
their hour of need by a panic-stricken community. 
During the ravages of yellow fever the present season, 
as in times past, the Howard Association has nobly 


_ done its best to alleviate suffering. The Peabody Sub- 
sistence 


tute. Numerous relief societies have been formec 
both at the South and at the North, for at this time of 
writing the fever still rages violently, with no pros- 
pect of cessation at present. The suffering resulting 
from disease and destitution in stricken Southern 
cities can not easily be described or even imagined. 


The attention of the public has been called to sev- 
eral instances of accidental drowning which have re- 
cently occurred at Coney Island and other sea-side re- | 


sorts. It seems astonishing that men should quietly 
drown in the very midst, as it were, of a crowd of 
bathers, and no one have any knowledge of the occur- 
rence until too late to render help. An exchange 
quaintly remarks: “ Bathers are not allowed to get 
drowned at the French sea-side resorts with that free- 
dom which characterizes our own watering-places.” 
For example, at Dieppe boatmen sit all day long in 
their boats in front of the Casino and watch the move- 
ments of the bathers in the surf. If any one ventures 
beyond the crowd near the shore, the boatman quietly 
plies his oar oceanward, keeping the swimmer within 
reach of his aid if it should be needed. “ Baigneurs” 
accompany ladies and children into the water, and 
they also sit on the beach ready to plunge into the 
water if necessity demands. At night-fall various gates 
and barriers are put about the bathing grounds, which 
are patrolled by a soldier. “ Positively no drowning 
is allowed.” 

September came in with a “ heated term,” and the 
crowds who were returning to city homes were greet- 
ed with a torrid blast. No doubt hundreds wished 
themselves back in some cool retreat—provided it was 
a cool retreat whence they came. Country quarters 
not unfrequently prove quite as hot and uncomforta- 
ble as city homes. But a change is wholesome, and 
vacations are necessary. Autumn heats are short, and 
our streets will soon look brisk and gay. 


The repeal of the Bankruptcy Law went into effect 
at midnight on Satarday, August 31, having existed, 
with various amendments, over eleven years. The ex- 
pected expiration of this law caused a multitude of 
embarrassed debtors to seek refuge behind its provis- 
ions during the last few days of its operationa. The 
office where’ the applications are filed in this city was 
crowded, and during the last three days of August 
over six hundred petitions were submitted. By the 
repeal of the Federal Bankruptcy Act the adjustment 
of insolvent estates is remanded to the statutes of the 
different States. 


When September opened, the daily reports of the 
ravages of the yellow fever were appalling, the death 
list showing a total of nearly two thousand. The 
Board of Health at New Orleans were of opinion that 
the epidemic was beyond human control, and must 
run its course. In the midst of the gloom of ench a 
terrible scourge it is pleasant to see a whole nation 
aroused to sympathetic help. Cities and towns in all 
sections have contributed freely to the relief of the 
sick and suffering. At the beginning of this month 
the contributions of New York amounted to not far 
from $100,000. Many physicians and nurses offered 
their services; but while the services of those who 
have been acclimated or have had yellow fever experi- 
ence were gladly recei ed, the Howard Association 
deemed it unwise to encourage any to come from 
Northern latitudes, as such persons are extremely lia- 
ble to contract the disease. 


Hoedel, the assassin, intended to smoke a cigar with 
his last breath, but at the urgent solicitation of the 
chaplain who accompanied him to the scaffold he 
threw it away. When asked the day before his death 
if he wished to see his mother again, he replied, “‘ No; 
her whining would be insuppertable.” These things 
show something of his character. 


The tenants of Lord Rosebery were recently taken 
by surprise by his action, expressed in the following 
letter to the collector of rents on his estates: 

“ Datuuny Auguet 13, 1878. 

“Dean Me. I understand you 
hold the rent-day this week, I wish you to announce to 
the tenants that I shall make a remission of ten per 
cent. on the rents due for last . A succession of 
bad years, culminating in what~was almost a famine 
year, constitute so exceptional a state of things that I 
feel compelled to disregard for once my conviction that 
_such remissions are — equitable, and are wrong in 
principle. Yours y; 

This letter appears in the Edinburgh Courant. No 
one of the tenants had expressed any wish or expecta- 
tion of having a reduction in rent. 


Readers of the New York Times will recall the graph- 
ic dispatches concerning the ravages of yellow fever in 
Grenada, Mississippi, which appeared in that journal 
when the horrors of that disease first began to spread 
over the devoted town. The writer of those dispatch- 
es, W. M. Redding, has fallen a victim to the plague. 
He died on September 1, after two days’ iliness. This 
brave young man, it is said, worked at his post day 
and night for over two weeks with a handkerchief 
saturated with carbolic acid around his neck as a 
preventive to infection; but at last the disease over- 


powered him. 


Cyprus is about to be enriched by an English hotel, 
built at a cost of £60,000, for an English tenant. 


An examination of the Apprentices’ Library, made 
during the eummer, shows that it contains about 61,000 
volumes. The new rooms at 18 East Sixteenth Street 
will be found most convenient and comfortable to ita 
readers, over 7000 of whom enjoy the privileges of the 
library free of cost. 

The Russian government, it is said, demands 
15,000,000 francs for expenses incurred in keeping 
67,000 Turkish prisoners. 


When any epidemic rages, there is always much 
groundiess alarm among some classes of persons. 
Precaution and care should not be confounded with 
alarm. Not long ago an account was published show- 
ing the result in a single instance of alarm and igno- 
rance. A young Frenchwoman from New Orleans, ac- 
companied by her nephew, was travelling north. The 
nephew fell from the train and was killed. After- 
ward the woman was quite ill, and it being thought 
that she had yellow fever, she was taken from the cars 
at Louisville and sent to the hospital. The physician 
declared it a serious case of yellow fever. She was 
treated with the most stringent remedies. Her cloth- 
ing and baggage were fumigated, and there was grea! 
excitement over the matter. She was kept in 
the hospital several days, and seemed to grow’no bet- 
ter and no worse, except that her excitement increased 
and her ravings in French continued. The French 
consul was finally sent for, and after a few moments’ 
conversation discovered that she was not sick, but 
perfectly well, except that she could not understand 
English, and was in a state of great nervous excitement 
over the accidental death of her nephew and the re- 
markable treatment she had received from what she 
supposed was a gang of bandita. Other physicians 
were called in, and corroborated the consul’s state- 
ments, and she was released and sent on her way with 
her nephew's body. 
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A HARVEST SCENE IN THE WEST—THRESHING GRAIN IN THE FIELD.—From a Sxercn sy O. D. SreinperGer.—[Sez Pace 757.] 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


tie? Exposition has drawn to Paris representa- 
os — almost every part of the world, and the 
oy 8 etches Show some of the many curious 
scenes which ‘the visor: may 
is, however, this drawback. Just 
a. entennial Exhibitien a bright red fez 
Mmagically transformed a son of Erin 
A mee of Turkey, the Parisian skill in 
ao p is brought into such requisition that 
x. er knows if he is looking at genuine 
8, Arabs, Russians, or only Frenchmen in- 
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ALL THE WORLD AT PARIS. 


geniously disguised. It will not do to make par- 
ticular inquiries ; and here, as in many other cases, 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 


THRESHING GRAIN IN THE 
FIELD. 


THe marvellous adaptation of machinery to 
farming purposes has wrought great changes in 
all departments of agriculture, but nowhere has 
greater progress been made than in the methods 


of threshing, or separating the grain from the 


straw or haulm. The threshing-floor of the an- 
cients was a flat surface of ground, covered with 
clay, rolled smooth and hard. Sheaves of grain 
were spread evenly on this floor, and cattle driven 
over it until the grain was beaten out by the con- 
stant tramping upon it. The tians usually 
muzzled the ox while threshing, and the Greeks, 
according to Aftiay, had a filthy practice of be- 


‘smearing the mouths of the animals with dung 


to prevent their eating the grain. Another an- 

cient method still in use in the Orient, but prob- 

forth over the unthreshed straw. 
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MAN TASTEO 
EVCRY THING 


A SOLEMMAIR AND THE BEST COMFORTER 
TO AN VNSETTLED FANCY CURE THY BPAINS! 


NOW USELESS BOILED WITHIN LAY SKULL | 


The flail, which is still in use among small 
farmers, is a very primitive invention. This im- 
plement consists of a staff wielded by the thresh- 
er, and having at one end a swingel, shorter, 
thicker, and heavier than the staff, with which it 
is connected by a flexible thong. In threshing 
grain with straight straw, such as oats, wheat, 
barley, ete., the sheaves are laid in double rows, 
with their heads turned inward and slightly over- 
lapping. The thresher first threshes down the 
middle, beating out the heads. The bands upon 
the sheaves are then broken, and the whole is 
uniformly again threshed over. It is then turned 
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and flailed again, making three distinct opera- 
tions. If the weather is damp, the straw is tough- 
er, and holds the grain more firmly; and fre- 
quently the farmer will go through five or six 
threshings before arriving at a suitable yield of 

in. In buckwheat, in which the sheaves or 
stooks are of conical form, they are placed up- 
right, and the whole mass is beaten down upon 
the floor by first striking upon the top of the 
stooks, the straw being turned over and shaken 
up as often as is required, and repeatedly thresh- 
ed, until the grain is completely separated. The 
same method is pursued with clover and,other 
seed-bearing plants. 

The honor of having invented the first thresh- 
ing-machine is universally accorded to MicHaErL 
Menzies, of Scotland, who made use of a number 
of flails attached to a revolving shaft driven by 
a water-wheel. Though unsuccessful in practice, 
this machine attracted considerable attention. 
In 1758 a Stirlingshire farmer named LEcxIE in- 
vented a rotary machine, which consisted of a 
set of cross-arms attached to a horizontal shaft, 
and the whole inclosed in a cylindrical case. This 
proved tolerably efficient in threshing oats, but 
was not adapted to wheat, as it knocked off the en- 
tire heads from the straw without separating the 
kernels. Mr. Leckre having demonstrated the 
superiority of a rotary motion for this purpose, 
it was an easy matter to remedy the defects of 
his machine and perfect the invention. In 1786 
ANDREW MEIKLE, a Scotchman, made an improve- 
ment on Leckrkr’s machine by substituting a drum, 
or cylinder, with beaters attached to the circum- 
ference. He also applied rollers, connected by 
suitable mechanism to the driving gear, for feed- 
ing in the straw. When operated, the drum was 
set in motion by water or other power ; the sheaves 
of grain, unbound and placed between the roll- 
ers, were fed in; and the beaters, revolving with 
great velocity on the periphery of the drum, beat 
out the grain from the heads, and partially sepa- 
rated it from the straw. A patent was procured 
in Great Britain in 1788, when Mr. MEIKLE con- 
structed the first working machine, and added 
many new improvements, among which was the 
attachment of a fan mill, by which the grain was 
separated and cleaned from both chaff and straw. 
Though an invention of vast importance, sav- 
ing annually millions of dcllars in manual labor, 
and immensely increasing the product of grain 
throughout the civilized world, the simplicity of 
the threshing-machine and the perfection of Mkt- 
KLE’s inventions left little room for great modern 
improvements. 

In our own country threshing-machines were 
early invented; but for the reason that most of 
the farms were those newly cleared in the wilder- 
ness, divided into small fields, and almost neces- 
sitating hand labor in all the different depart- 
ments of agriculture, it is only within a compara- 
tively recent period that this class of machinery 
has been brought to any degree of perfection. 
The ordinary threshing-machine in use in the 
Eastern States comprises a railroad horse-power, 
commonly for two horses, and a thresher com- 
posed essentially of the toothed cylinder acting 
in conjunction with the toothed concave. An 
endless shaker, formed with transverse wires, and 
operated like an endless belt, conveys the straw 
some distance in the rear of the thresher, while 
at the same time a vibrating motion given to the 
belt shakes out the chaff and grain. ese latter 
are passed to a fanning-mill, which separates the 
chaff, small seeds, etc., from the winnowed grain. 
These machines are commonly owned by some 
enterprising farmer, who, aside from the threshing 
of his own grain, journeys from farm to farm by 


. appointment and threshes either for a stated cash 


price per bushel or for a percentage of the grain 
itself, commonly one-tenth. The large farms of 
the West and the immense quantities of grain 
produced have called into existence far more 
elaborate apparatus, in which, however, the prin- 
ciple of operation is substantially unchanged. 
The following description of a threshing-machine 
such as is used in our prairie States is drawn 
from the writings of an author who has made a 
special study of agricultural machinery: “The 
threshing cylinder is made of skeleton form, hav- 
ing cast-iron heads, and the central annular brace 
of the same material; wrought-iron bars are ar- 
ranged on these parts, and form the circumferen- 
tial parts of the cylinder, being held in position 
by the external wrought-iron rings. The bars 
carry the teeth, the shanks of which pass through 
holes in the bars, and are held by nuts firmly 
screwed upon their inner ends. The uniformity 
in shape and size of the teeth arises from their 
being made by machinery properly shaped in dies 
under a drop-hammer. The concave is of cast 
iron, with slots in it which allow the grain to pass 
through, and thus separate from the straw at the 
earliest possible stage of the threshing operation. 
The straw as it leaves the cylinder is flung back 
over several transverse series of inclined rods, 
which permit whatever grain may yet remain in 
the straw to drop upon a laterally vibrating shaker 
arranged below at a slight angle to the horizontal, 
and serving to conduct the grain to the fan mill, 
the rotating fan of the latter being placed under 
the centre of the threshing cylinder, and securing , 
far greater compactness of structure than was 
formerly obtained.” 

In many of our Western States the peculiar 
dryness of the atmosphere facilitates not only 
the threshing but the reaping of grain. The 
standing grain, instead of crinkling down when 
ripe, as is the case in the Eastern States, stands 
straight for many weeks, and this without the 
shaking out of the kernels incident to ripe grain 
in other portions of the country. It is, however, 
dry enough to thresh immediately, and usually 
the threshing is carried on in the open field, the 
machine being frequently driven by steam. It is” 
a threshing scene in one of the great grain fields 
of the West that has furnished our artist with 


materials for the beautiful engra on page 
756, and to him we are also indebted for the fol- 


lowing notes, which most faithfully describe his 
icture : 
ee We have here presented a farm scene very 
common in the West. The picture was sketched 
in Central Ohio. In this region the farmers fre- 
quently, when the weather looks favorable, let 
their grain stand in the shocks, and, when suf- 
ficiently dry, thresh it in the field. This saves the 
trouble of stacking or hauling to the barns, and 
secures for the grain a better price in the markets. 

“ At these threshings some twenty men are re- 
quired, and when a steamer is not used, about the 
same number of horses, besides an indefinite num- 
ber of children, who carry water and are ‘kept 
lively’ at other light work. The men are vari- 
ously employed as feeders, band-cutters, drivers, 
haulers, sackers, straw-draggers, stackers, etc. 
Neighbors usually help each other, and have gen- 
erally, in spite of the dust, what Westerners call 
a ‘jolly good time.’ The women are kept busy 
in the pre ion of the meals, for all hands are 
boarded, it is a point to have the bell ring or 
the horn blow exactly on time. 

“In the picture the reader will observe that the 
wheat is undergoing an inspection by the ‘ boss’ 
and a neighbor who is returning from a ‘ gun- 
ning’ with a squirrel for some invalid at home. 
The bags of wheat in the foreground are not an 
unusual sight at these out-door threshings, for 
when, as is frequently the case, the farm is let 
out on shares, the landlord’s portion is sacked at 
once, and sometimes also the renter’s, and both 
carted to the mill or the warehouse or dépdt. 

“Why is that young woman there? It may be 
it is a long distance to the house, out of of 
the bell, and she has come to call ‘all hands’ to 
a@ sunset supper, or perhaps the water keg is 
needed, or—but the reader can probably guess 
why she is there. 

“ The children are having their own fun behind 
the sacks, sucking water through straws, etc. 
The farmer’s life has much hard and di 
able work, but even at the worst it has its p 
ant side.” 


THE FISHERMAN’S HOME. 


Tose who are at all familiar with our sea- 
coast will recall many a scene similar to the one 
depicted by our artist on page 748. Old hulks 
thrown by the waves high up on the strand are 
frequently taken possession of by fishermen and 
converted into very snug and picturesque dwell- 
ings, where they live during the summer months 
while they are occupied in fishing. Readers of 
Dickens will remember the description, in David 
Copperfield, of Mr. Peggotty’s home on the sea- 
shore. The old hulk in our picture is a con- 
demned canal-boat, that had floated down New 
York Bay and stranded a little way below Sandy 
Hook. The action of the tide has heaped up the 
sand around the boat, and fixed it securely in its 
position. 


POMPEII. 


Excavations at Pompeii prove the city to have 
been one of the most fashionable and beautiful 
of Roman summer resorts, and but for the erup- 
tion it might have remained so to this day. As 
with Pompeii, so with thousands of people who 
have beauty of form and feature. They might 
always be admired but for the eruption, that 
makes the face unsightly and betrays the pres- 
ence of scrofula, virulent blood poisons, or gen- 
eral debility. There is but one remedy that pos- 
itively cures these affections, and that remedy is 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It is the 
best known tonic, alterative, and resolvent. It 
speedily cures pimples, blotches, liver spots, and 
all from impoverished or im- 
pure t also cures d ia, and reg- 
ulates the liver and bowels. Bold by areguiats 


—{Com.} 


New York, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re- 
lief ; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Stewarr’s and Commodore VanpERBIL1’s ; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “Constitution Water ;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 
monial. E. H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 

Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
it is not a water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physic For sale by all sts. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & Aen, 59 John 
Street, New York.—{ Com. ] 


NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[ Com. ] 


HOW FAT CAN A PERSON BECOME ? 

MrraBeat, alluding to a very ulent person, 
said, “ He has only been qreatid te show to what 
extent the human skin would stretch without 
bursting.” Then, corpulence was believed to be 
a natural condition ; now, it is known to be a dis- 
ease. Hundreds who had considered themselves 
useless for life, by reason of too much fat, have, 
’s Anti-Fat, been reduced to 


by the use of 

a healthy and natural size. This remedy 
for corpulence is purely ble and perfectly 
harmless. It acts on the food stomach, 


preventing its being — into fat. ay 
indigestion and tones up system. by 
druggists.—[ Com. ] 


FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


of the natural laws which 


use of su that a constitution may 
gradually built up until ne to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hund of subtle maladies 


are 

floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 

weak point. ae oar many a fatal shaft by 

keeping ourselves f ed with pure blood and a 

properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civit 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


A NEW JAPANESE CURIO. 


Japanese Foot poaien, uated to sixteenth 
U.8. Standard. Splendid for Schools and Coun 
houses. Agents make from $4 to $12 day 
them. Sample —~ for 10c. dress P.O, 
Box 1895. J PH PERKINS, 
406 Market S8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


REEHOLD Institate, Freehold, ersey. Boys 
F thoroughly for co Send 
for catalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water 


THREE TIMES A Day, 


OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEY 
STONE IN THE BLADDEI 8, 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 


RA 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty, 


For sale by all Druggis‘s. Send for Circular. 
Old Post-Office 
Boston), has prepared for public delivery the following 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
| Portraits, 
Building, 
Mr. JAMES T. FIELDS, — 
LECTURES. 
erate, dete of fur 


MADISON SQUARE. 
with Authors,” and former 
be Ap of th 
b one e series be 
lecture. given 


BRANCH: 
Monthly (148 Charlies Street, 
as a 


r; William Wordsworth; Charles Lamb and 
his ds; Alfred Tennyson; Thomas Campbell; 
ey Smith; ‘‘ Christopher North ” (John Wilson) ; 
; Keats and Shelley; Thomas de Quin- 
Bryant; Nathani sary has 

low; Rufus te. a 


C. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


Meerschaum 
Pipes & Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


wines Carda, 10c. ; or % 
Best Mixed, 10c. W. HILL & CO., Ashland, Mass. 
with name, 


18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Témes. 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

A series which is drawing upon evidently the best 


literary talent in the country.—N. Y. Zwprese. 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 
readable, and well-selected novels.—Portiand Press. 
The promise of the publishers, that only works 
of a very high order of literary merit, and of un- 
exceptionable morals, will be admitted to the se- 
ries, is being conscientiously fulfilled. —San Fran- 
cisco Poet. 


1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 
Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 


Of great power, and calculated to attract auiversal 
attention. Mises Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.— Boston Transcript. 


2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 


fall of life and humor.—Independent, N. Y. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Poet. 


One of its minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 
a knack of crystallizing a thought in ite most com- 
pact, precise, and translucent form.—N. Y. Sun. 


8. MIRIAMW’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CatpER. 8V0, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 


notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
nnconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


4, MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The touching plot is developed with a skill in which 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and 
force.—Saturday Hvening Gazette, Boston. 


Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction. —Rochester Express. 
Strong in dramatic portraitare.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 
Its characters are all finely drawn;.and its pictures 
of Southern life since the war are admirably well 
done.—Loutsville Courier-Journal, 


Here is a good American novel. ** * The story is well 
told, and one that is sprightly and clever and will fully 
interest the reader.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 

Well written, and full of pleasing incidents. It 

is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the 
most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. 


By Matittpa Desrarp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 

of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * Told with much 

animation and skill.—Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crank Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A charmingly told love-story. ** * Any thing more 
charmingly natural and picturesque has not been 
written for a long time.—J. Y. Express. 


The descriptive work is well done. It is as well at- 
tractive for its freshness and brightness, and its sim- 
ple, unaffected style.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


“This is an unusually good novel, and contains sev- 
eral very effective scenes, worked out with admirable 
skill, The author is very felicitous in her style of 


expression, and shows remarkable delicacy and re- 
finement throughout. The dialogue is terse, pointed, 
and dramatic.” 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By Suerwoop Bonner. Paper, 75 cents. 


(Nearly Ready.) 
“This brilliant novel is from the pen of a writer of 
original genius, ripe cultivation, and artistic power. 
The purpose of the story is the illustration of South- 


is 
ern society after the close of the war. The style 
animated and effective, and many passages are mas 
terly in their pathos and power.” 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper "4% 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 


| If teeth are white and beautiful, 
It keeps them so intact; 
¥, If they’re discolored in the least, 
hi Ser whiteness back; 
; And by its use what good effects 
Are to be geen; 
—[(Com.) 
| 
y a careful application of the fine of 
selected apy has our breakfast 
4 tables with a y flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious Importance of the Study and ing of English 
. Literature;. Literary and Artistic Life in London 
e Thirty Years ago; Fiction, Old and New, and its 
f Eminent Authors; A Plea for Cheerfulness; Masters 
a of the Situation; John Milton (two lectures): William 
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is country a body like the French 

some honorable distinction to the 
literary enterprise of each year, we 
moet be no hesitation in bestowing that 


‘nk there would 
porno this year on the ‘Franklin Square Li- 
brary."—. Y. 


1, IS HE POPENJOY! A Novel. By 
AnTHony TROLLOPE. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. 


9, HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Vicror 
Hveo. 10 cents. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—A dvance, Chicago. 


8, THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 


cents. 
book that everybody should read who takes the 
sania interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald, 
4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By 
Joux Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
A strong book, full of manliness and purpose.— 
Springfield Republican, 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of “‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells ite story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 


6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupet. ‘Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
pALL. 10 cents. 

Far above the level of common-place novels.—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 
7, CHRISTINE BROWNLEEF’S ORDEAL. 

A Novel. By Mary Parnick, Author of 
‘Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


A pretty picture of home life, with pleasant charac- 
ters strongly individualized.—Jewieh Messenger, N.Y. 


8, A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


The pleasure derived from this story is only equalled 
by the wit of the author.—Troy Whig. 


9, HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of “*A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


Can hardly fail to give much satisfaction to all 
readers.—Philadelphia North American. 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHeRSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 


A readable and attractive story.—Jewish Messenger, 
N.Y. 


11, CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By SrepxHen 
Yorke. 10 cents. 


“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Lange Poors. 15 cents. 

Nothing which has been published on the subject 


is fuller of interesting details about the Turkish peo- 
ple and their life.—N. Bening Post. 


13, THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bensamin (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents. 

The characters are drawn with the author’s usual 


ekill, and the story will be read with pleasure from 
the first page to the last.—Brooklyn Times. 


14, HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Epowarp 
KINS. 10 cents. 


“A vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
party which he represents.” | 


15. “BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. By 
Mrs. Hersert Martin. 15 cents. 


There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin’s de- 
lightful story.—Academy, London, 


16, THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Ear! of Bea- 
K.@. With Two Portraits. 

cents, 


“An interesting sketch of the literary and political 
Career of a wonderful man.” 


17, SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 10 cents, 

; A most fascinating volume. * * * Mr. Arnold hard- 

y ever paints a lovely scene without some phrase 


Which adds to our kp 
tator, London, y owledge of its charm.—Spec- 


18, THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Karuarine Krxo, Author of 
Our Detachment,” “Off the Roll,” “ Hugh 
Melton,” 15 cents, (Nearly Ready.) 
sane King has given us in “The Bubble Reputation” 
outa 7 ** The characters are throughout 
to Mie King’ repatation 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& will send any of the 


works by mail, postage 
United Sate, om of the price, 


Rogers 


“ Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 


Price $15. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


Granville Military Academy. 


A safe, earnest, and attractive boarding school for 
Send for Illustrated to 
C.WILLCOX, A.M., No Granville, N.Y. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 


Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle 
Mus. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1088, (Formerly Mra. Dr. S. B. Collins.) 


TELEPHONES 


For Business Purposes, ours excel all 
others in clearness and volume of tone. 

wa" Tilus. circular and testimonials for 8 cta. 
Address J. BR. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Opens tember 1ith. Thorough instruction in 
ci od and Bn lish. For cir- 


, President. 


BERD GLIXIR 


TE 200 pages. cable 
gen Cure. Address & Pauen, Philadelphia. 


A k ake $12 a day at h Costl 
GOLD outht tree. ‘Address Tave & Co., Augusta, Me. 


20 Chromo Cards (perfect beauties), with name, 10¢. 
Onatfit, 10e. TURNER CARD CO., Ashland, Nass. 


IN TOE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


beauty of the 
teet SOZO 

and then, when the hair NT) 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glit rows 
of unsullied 


and bas a re- 
reshing effect upon the mou Repuisive 

Oatarrh or use of tobacco and 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorationa, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 


position of the teeth impossible. 


ia Weather Paint excludes moist 
DAMP dry forthe finest Wall Paper 


WALLS & costs less than Varnish or Metal, and ie 
| CHAS HOWELL 
CLOSETS, \& CO. Sole M’f’rs, 215 N. 4th St., Phila. 


A double-barrel gun, 
or front action 
ks; Warranted 
uine twist 


O 
N 


SON 


OUSSEAU & CO.S AUTOMATIC ELEC- 

TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 
for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores, Factory and Office, 
138th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. 


AGENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price-List. You double your m . 
Address Dr. Case's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A HONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 


' selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


9 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—nw two alike, 
with name, Nassau Carp Co., Nasean,N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Haturtt & Co., Portland, Me. 


PAY torell our Rubber Printing 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


or 10 Best Chromes, 10c., with 
name. Samples $c. J. B. HUESTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


$5 10 $20 & Co., Portland, Me. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; 


Or, The Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and 
Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. 


By H. M. STANLEY. 


WITH TEN MAPS AND ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WOODCUTS. 


NOW READY. 
In two handsome octavo volumes, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS 
Sold in advance of 


PUBLICATION. 


CAUTION. 


The narrative of Strantey’s magnificent exploration of the Congo—one of the gra 


ndest achieve- 


ments of modern times—is published in two handsome volumes, profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ings from his own sketches, and under the suggestive title, “ Through the Dark Continent.” — The 
story of this brave man’s adventures and discoveries, told in his own graphic style, reads like a 
chapter of romance, and no one who takes up the book will be willing to lay it down until the 
last page is finished. No book of travels equal to this in interest and importance has been pub- 


lished within the last twenty-five years. 


An attempt is making to impose upon the public a spurious work, purporting to be a narra- 
tive of SranEy’s achievements. It is a garbled and incomplete story, made up from letters neces- 
sarily imperfect and fragmentary. Many most interesting details were omitted, which appear in 
Mr. Sran.ey’s book, and which are necessary to the complete understanding of his great work. To 
protect the interests of American readers, we deem it proper to warn the public against attempts 
to palm off upon them this spurious narrative of his explorations. “Through the Dark Continent,” 
the only genuine and complete account of Srantey’s achievements, wyjtten by himself and illus- 
trated by his own sketches, is copyrighted and published by Hanpzr & Broruers, by special 
arrangement with the author, and sold by subscription agents only. Whoever buys any other will 
simply waste his money, and cheat himself out of the most charming and fascinating story of 


travel and adventure produced in modern times. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuanrex 
stom. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 76. 


IL. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


» Mar 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


IV, 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The J 
With Notes by W. ax Wuis, S2mo, 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vv. 

r ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jon~ 

Moater. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per voleme. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesiiz Srepuxn. ( Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. C. Montson, (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scots. By R.H. Hurron. (Ready.) 

VI 


THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puite Suirn, B.A. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 7% Uniform with the Stu- 
dent's Series, 


VII. 

THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. a Consul’s Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Stan.iey 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Maocautary. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 
tice of By Joun C. L. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


x. 
HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 
Epwagp Jenkins. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


XI. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 
Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

XII. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Het- 
zn S. Conant. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts, 

XIII. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jrsate Ben- 

Faéuont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIV. 

THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guaxe. By Cuargies Herow Watt. With an Intro- 

uction by E. Lrrrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
ERTY. By Atrezsp 82mo, , 20 
cents; Cl 85 cents. 


XVI 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8. G.W. Brn- 


zamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. Liustrated. Syvo, Cloth, $3 60. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY ~ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Mary A. Devison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Kine. 15 cts. 
Professor Pressensee. By Joun Esten Cooke. 2% cts. 
Blush Roses. By FRanots Morse. 50 cents. 

‘**Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Heapert Martin. 15 cts. 


Squire Panl. By Hans Warrixe. Translated from 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cents. 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Martitpa Desrarv. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By (The Earl 
of Beacousfield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. cents. 


The Lady of Launay. By Antruony Trottorz. 20 cts. 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roquerrs. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 2 cents. 


Cleveden. By Yorus, 10 cents. 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 78 cents. 
Kingedene. By Mra. Ferur ERSTONUAUGH. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By 75 cents, 
Mag. 50 cents. 

A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Broox. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By Mera ( Oxzzp. 165 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuar?. 40 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 

Henriette. 10cents. 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 

A Modern Minister. Illustrated. 75 cents, 


a> Hanree & Brorurns will send any of the above 


Hanree’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands . 


Back to the Old Home. By Many Cror Har. 20 cts, 
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THE POOR WORKINGMAN BEING TALKED TO DEATH. 
“Too many Cooks spoil the Broth.” 


FLORILINE. 


66 THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth ‘from all para- 
sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly ali odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly pwr yee of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
Price 75 cents. 


‘CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. | 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham Watches 


will obgerve that every genuine watch, whether gold. 


or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movelnent. 
Gold cases are étamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed ‘‘Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “* Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distingdishing marks. 
Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 


We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 


gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 


” from 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 


be. 

**Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable, It contains 750-1600 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling ‘Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard 
represented. 


For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 
SPENCER TAM 

for trial, by mail, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAY, TAYLOR & C0., New York 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Barli 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screer 


Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
etis and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth.’ Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only, neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZQ-«- 
DONT. It is as “harmless as water, and haé 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists, 


lth 


IMPERIAL 


METAL FEATHER COMB! 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


UNION ADAMS, 


MEN FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 Broadway, 


HW.JOH NS 
RSRESTOS: 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Eire Proof Coatings, Cements, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST, 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


Every Man Press 


His Own yes, Etc., 
or?s KELS 


OTT, New Yor HAYES, 


YAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


“Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gul Sonth 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. _The housekeeper’s favorite of eve civilized a “ teen of 
its unquestioned purity, uniform opens and healthfu of Healt 
such chemists as Dr. 4 Dr. 


Iness. Recommended by the N. Y. Board 
Boston ; Prof. GENTH, Philadelphia, 


elphia. Sold only in cans, 


and intends to give it a fair trial. 


$5000 REWA 


Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 
ed in the Associated Press despatches, about August 
10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa. Allan's Anti- 
Fat is manufactared in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 
signed. We have already sold over 100,000 bottles of 
it.. It -has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 
less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evidence showing that it contains 
poisonous ‘or injurious ingredients. We also offer 


.90000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 


of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 


| It ia daid'a He will out-travel the truth any time; but 


we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 


‘death tothe use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by, 


us, the term ‘“‘Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have conveyed by 
publishing this refutation. . 
BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Hely Writ.” 


Royaston, Mass., July 10, 1878, 
Boranio Mepiorns Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
' Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti- Fat per 
dozen for? .There is. no place.within eight miles 
_where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. ° 
J. M. 


E.iswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878, 
Botanio Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 


pounds in one week. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. ‘Taxon. 


Spaines, Con., July 15, 1878. 
Boranic Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
‘bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Mrezs. 


Van Went, U., July 29, 1978. 
Boramrc Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Received the medicine, ‘‘Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 


‘it with success. It redaced her 83 pounds in nine 


days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which she has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered one dozen bottles from our druggist, 

. Yours, ete, A. Lerrurrs. 


Mave’ not felt so well and strong in 


tem years,” 


> 0., Amgu 1878, 


Gentiemen,—My heart is overflowing with 


towards the inventor of Allan's Anti-Fat, and I wish | 


to inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpulent. When’ I commenced. using it I. weighed 
a lit 
and binety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years. Ihave got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one bottle, and has 

Yours sincerely, 


Pav. Conprr. 


‘diminution in weight commen 


over three*bottles I now.weigh one hundred |' 


PLATTVILLE, ALa., July 20, 157 
Botanic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, —About three months ago I comm: 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my welght cee 
219 pounds. By following your directions care{u||, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 13; 
pounds: This is all very satisfactory and pleasant ; 


medicine, f kad purchased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I pat one of m 

coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a parte: 
on a bean-pole;.and when I put the pants on—w,)) 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi. 
cine business, an establishment where your patrons 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless var. 
ments for others that would fit. - I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it. would be an induce. 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would Fustain 
in throwing aside vatnable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Auti-}', 
business. Yours truly, 


Georce Boyp, 


We might go on and quote hundreds of similay 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its won. 
derfual power over this condition of the systein. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetalje 
ingredicnts, is rERFECOTLY HARMLESS, and will occasion 
no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, acts y pon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of dict is re« 
quired while using it. © 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and any agent that 
reduces fat is therefore. at once suspected of being 
injurious. § to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that ar agent possessing propertics capabic 
of reducing corpalency would prove injurious to the 
health. ng, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid -condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, i. ¢., 
that thé reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits; and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the ma- 
jority of cases!the ‘Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rape cases, even foug weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin te notice much reduction 
of flesh, aftet which the loss goes on rapidly —generally 
)from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
ces: from the first two 
‘of three days’ tse of it. “We thérefore ativise those 
-who contemplate using the Anti-Pat to make a careful 
noté.of their weight;.and after two or three weeks’ 

ce Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. ' 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Paorairtors, 
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Adapted to the Standard of all Nations. 
Packed ready for Shipping. 


World’s Fair, New 1853 
World’s Fair, Paris ......... 1867 
1873 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).......2.. 1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia... ..........- 1876 
World’s Fair, Sydney, Australia... ..... 1877 


FAIRBANKS & CO., N.Y. 


WATER 


ced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver — and bladder that ever been 
offe IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 


ration by an eminent physician. For sale by all 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


PATENTS & 


D. C.; (Estab- 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (tree), 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL Bank OF THE REPUBLIC, 


New Youk. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health.’ I now use no other medicine. 
Iassure you it gives me great pleasure to infyrm 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
, afflicted with like doseses Very truly, 
Tuomas Bisuor, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
» Sold by Druggists, 


“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


_ The only 25 cent 
ACGUE REMEDY 


rN TED 


CURES 


ICHILLS& FEVER 


by all Druggists. Mai 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 


‘FISHERMEN! 
‘TWINES. AND. NETTING, 


PER & SONS, Md 
wm. E. HOOPER & altimore, Me. 
(@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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SKETCHES IN WHITE ISLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Wurre Istaxp, New Zealand, lies about fifty 
miles southeast of Gauranga, on the east coast 
of the North Island, and derives its name from 
the clouds of white steam in which, to passing 
mariners, it appears to be enveloped. _ Its area is 
only about 600 acres, while it is about 880 feet 
above the sea-level in height. The landing-places, 
only two in number, are open roadsteads (as shown 
in sketches 1 and 2) partially sheltered from cer- 
tain winds by the adjacent cliffs, and are appar- 
ently breaches in the outer wall caused by the 
action of the sea. The water is deep close in to 
the beaches, which are studded with huge water- 
worn bowlders, and landing from a craft anchored 
100 yards or so from the shore can be easily ef- 
fected by means of the ship’s boats. A steam. 
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ted with muriatic acid. In fact, when boats are 
used for the purpose of reaching the active gey- 
sers on the opposite side, the nails in their bot- 
toms are carefully examined to make sure that 
they are copper, and not iron; and wearing ap- 
parel, when dipped in the water, at once turns a 
brick-red color, the part shortly afterward bidding 
adieu to the rest of the garment. By soundings 
taken in 1868 from a raft lying fifty yards from 
the south shore, Dr. Rotston and Lieutenant R. 
A. Epwiy, of H.M.S. Falcon, found the depth to 
be about two fathoms, and the soundings appear- 
ed to be uniform. Temperature of the water was 
110° F., and they noticed much more water in the 
lake than when visited in 1866. They further 
remarked in their report that the largest steam- 
jets at the northwest corner (vide 1) were not 
nearly so active as in 1866. And they reckoned 
the diameter of the mouth of one of the mud 


er, being comparatively independent of shifting 
winds, would find little difficulty in steaming round 
the island in almost any weather. Overhanging 
the southern landing-place (as represented in 


sketch No. 2), and at a height of nearly 900 feet, 


stands a column of rock for all the world like a 
sentinel on guard, 

Proceeding inland across the flat, which is prin- 
cipally composed of gypsum or plaster of Paris, 
impregnated with sublimed sulphur, and every 
where soft like sand, and perceptibly warm even 


through the thickest boots, we arrive at Lake 


Hope (vide 1), and meet with fumes of sulphur 


not quite, though nearly, as strong as those given 
“off by a lighted Incifer-match, while the ear is 
greeted with a sound like that of the Niagara 
Falls or the simultaneous blowing off of steam by 
a thousand steam-engines. The water of the lake 
is of a pale green hue, and is strongly impregna- 


lies about fifteen feet above the sea-level, per- 
fectly dry, and large compact deposits of eighty 
per cent. sulphur twelve feet high scattered over 
the bottom. 
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geysers, which are situated on the southeast mar- 
gin of the lake, to be about twelve feet. The 
mud lying on the margin of the lake is black, 
very liquid, and in a very hot and dangerous state 
for walking over. By digging, a depth in the 
ground is obtained of four feet, where the tem- 
perature is 200° F, The steam from the various 
craters rises over the highest point of the island, 
and, with the particles of sulphur ejected from 
the craters, appears to fall again in large quan- 
tities, like yellow soot, into the lake itself, as 
when, some seven years ago, Mr. Witson, one of 
the owners, visited the island with a party of sci- 
entific gentlemen, they found, to their surprise, the 
lake, which is over sixteen acres in extent, and 


A few months since Messrs. WILson 


& Trovp, the owners, made another visit, for the 
purpose of arranging for shipping the deposits of 
sulphur, which lay over the flat in horizontal lay- 
ers, like slate, round the lips of the craters, in a 
pure molten state, and also mixed with the soft 
mud at the bottom of Lake Hope. On this occa- 
sion the lake was as full as it was ever known to 
be. Visitors to this earthly Inferno describe as 
awe-inspiring in the extreme the sensation ex- 
perienced when in a boat in the middle of this 
placid but treacherous lake on a fine moonlight 
night. You gaze spell-bound upon the immense 
caldron, extending over quite fifty acres, hissing 
and snorting and belching forth volumes of poi- 
sonous vapor, while the dark and silent cliffs 
seem to shut you in forever. Except when the 
wind carries the sulphurous vapor from the cra- 
ters toward the landing-places, the land undisturb- 
ed by the volcanic operations is comparatively 


fumes emitted from the craters, The “ cay)" 
of the plucky artist, consisting of a bell tent us 

tected from the sea-breezes and fine punsice-stone 
by a break-wind of his traps and some drift-wo0,) 
is seen in sketch No. 1. 


THE WEATHER CASE. 


Tue following description of the “ Weath 
Case, or Farmers’ Weather Indicator,” and the 
directions for its use, are condensed from t)\ 
circular sent out by General ALBert J. Myr, 
Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army. 

Stand facing, and look at the weather case: 
now the right of the case is at your right hand. 
the left of the case is at your left hand. The 
pointer, or index, at the top of the case (No. 1) 
slides on the brass arc; it is known as the “ sup. 


safe to live upon, provided you have periodical 
supplies of food and water from the main-land. 
Large flocks of sea-birds inhabit an inaccessible 
green plateau facing the south, and a little flax 
and stunted potukawan-trees exist upon the west- 
ern side. No weeds or vegetation of any descrip- 
tion are found on the flat or on the hill-sides. 
Gypsum and conglomerate appear to abound ev- 
ery where, and no rocks of original formation 
have yet been discovered. 

Our illustrations are from photographs taken 
by the instantaneous process by Mr. Cour, of 
Napier, and for which we are indebted to Mr. E. 
Wayrte, Auckland, who is the New Zealand agent. 
They were obtained with t difficulty, Mr. Cot- 
Lig having spent twenty-five days on the island, 
without communicating with the main-land, de- 
pendent upon his own commissariat even for 


drinking-water, and exposed to the sulphurous 


set barometer index,” and indicates, when Set, 
by the figures to which it points on the “main 
barometer scale,” which is just below 1t, the 
reading of the barometer at the time of the sun 
set yesterday. 

The “main barometer scale” (No. 2) exhilit- 
all the barometric readings likely to be used witli 
this instrument. 

The pointer (No. 3) just below the “main Ina 
rometer scale” is called the “ mean barometer 1! 
dex,” and indicates, when set, the mean or aver ve 
reading of the barometer at the place at which 
the instrument is set, and for each separat 
montb. When the barometer reads above or be- 
low this reading at any place, such reading !* 
said to be “above the mean” or “ below the 
mean” for that place in that month. This index 
is set once for each month in the year. 

When the barometer pointers go toward the 
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sor pointers go toward the left from the 
the barometer is said 
falling.” The mean barometer reading 
for each district for each month is stated in the 
Farmers’ Bulletin, or can be had by application 
at the United States Signal Office. 
The long brass hand over the glass face of the 
harometer is known as the 
“Jong pointer,” and indi- 
eates, by the figures of the 
“main barometer scale”’ to 
which it points when set, the 
reading of the barometer 
when last set. 
The black pointer on the 
face of the barometer under 
the glass face is known as 
‘he short pointer,” and in- 
dicates the existing pressure 
of the atmosphere at any 
time the instrument may 
examined. 


TO READ THE BAROMETER. 


if the observer stands 
facing the barometer, the 
“short pointer” (black) 
moves toward the right as 
the pressure of the atmos- 
phere (or weight of the air) 
increases, and to the left 
as the pressure of the at- 
mosphere (or weight of the 
air) diminishes. The “ long 
pointer” (brass) should be 
moved by the turning screw 
so as to coincide with, or 
exactly cover, the “short 
pointer” (black). The ba- 
rometer is now set for read- 
ing, and the ‘ barometer 
reading” is found by read- 
ing from the left to right 
on the “main barometer 
scale,” from the lowest fig- 
ures (or readings) on that 
scale to that exact division 
or mark upon that scale to 
which the “long pointer” 
points, or which it covers. 
The inches and hundredths 
of inches are marked on the 
scale. The inches and hun- 
dredths are counted from 
left to right, or in the same 
direction as the hands of a 
watch move, and they are 
counted in the same way as 
the hours and minutes on a 
watch face are counted, 
The inches and hundredths 
are written down, if they 
are to be written, in the 
same manner as dollars and 
cents are written, thus: one 
dollar and seventy-five cents, 
that is, one dollar and sev- 
enty-five hundredths of a 
dollar would be written 
%1.75, or one and seventy- 
five hundredths; $29.35, 
twenty-nine dollars and 
thirty-five hundredths. The 
“long pointer” pointing on 
the“ main barometer scale”’ | 
to twenty-nine inches and 
thirty-five hundredths, the 
barometer-reading would be 
twenty-nine inches and thir- 
ty-five hundredths of an 
inch, and would be written 
“29.35 inches,” and so for 
other readings. 
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RAIN WINDS AND DRY WINDS 


There are for each place 

and for each month two 
kinds of winds: 
_ First, winds which, blow- 
ing from certain directions, 
are at that place and in that 
month more likely than any 
other winds to be followed 
by rain. These are called 
“rain winds,” Second, 
Winds which, blowing from 
certain directions, are at 
that place and in that month 
less likely than other winds 
to be followed by rain. These 
are called “dry winds,” 

The “rain winds” and the 
“dry winds” for each dis. 
trict and for each month are 
ae in the Farmers’ Bul- 
etin, or can be ha 
plication as above, — 

Che wind direction for any 
day or time must be seen 
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and for any month, “winds blowing from south 
or east, or from directions between those points, 
are found to be the winds most likely to be fol- 
lowed by rain, winds blowing from north or 
west, or from directions between those points, 
are found to be the winds least likely to be fol- 
lowed by rain,” or, in other words, “ winds blow- 
ing from east or south, or from directions be- 
tween those points, are rain winds, winds 


MEAN PRES . 


red), is moved on the circle until one end of that 
arc is at the letter N., which stands for “ north,” 
and the other is at the letter W., which stands 
for “west.” The ares remain as they are thus 


placed for the whole of the month. 

At the beginning of the next month the rain- 
wind direction and dry-wind direction must be lo- 
cated for that month, and the arcs must be again 
moved on the circle in the same manner until the 
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Dry and wet bulb markers 
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Thermometers 


Note-For“rain direction” or 
“dry direction” of winds 
Farmers Bulletin” 


Indications 
Doudtful or Unsetiled 
Weather 


unset —— doubtful 


Not seedy tm either 

rain or dry direction 

ometers-oecillating 
Markers approach and 


Bardmeter ~ebout the mean 


Tn the season of 
Frost ov Cold Weather 


= 

= 

=| Sky Clear 

= Wind in dry direction 
= Thermometers-far apart 
— Barometer risiug 
= mnaicate 

— Frost or Cota. Night 
= . 
= Plant 

= With falling barometer 
= and wind in rain direction. 
= Harvest 

= | With rising barometer 

= and wind in dry direction 
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and taken at each place or 
Station by a vane as well 
located as practicable. 

The “wind disk” (No. 8) 


a vane. It is noticed from what direction the 
wind is blowing, as from the north, south, east, 
ete. (2) The wind-disk pointer (No. 10) is moved 
by the turning screw to point to the compass let- 
ters on the disk, or between them, showing as 
nearly as practicable by those letters the same 
direction, é. ¢., that from which the wind is blow- 
ing when observed. If this pointer, so set, points 
at either of the ends of either arc, or any part of 
either arc, it shows, if it so 
points at the red arc, that 
the wind is at that time in 
the dry-wind direction, or is 
a dry wind; if it so points 
at the dlue are, that the 
wind is at that~time in the 
rain-wind direction, or is a 
rain wind. 
The hour is noted by a 
clock or watch, and the time 
at which a rain wind or a 
| 


i 
4 


dry wind commenced to blow 
or was first noticed is writ- 
ten down. 

It must be also noticed if 
the wind shifts, as from 
blowing from a rain direc- 
tion to blowing from a dry 
direction, or is blowing from 
such direction as not to be 
within either are. 

The length of time for 
which the wind has blown 
continuously from a rain Ss 
direction or a dry direction { 
is of importance, to be con- 3 
local 


sidered with other 
signs and indications. 
| The pointer and scale (No. 
| 5) on the. right of and below : 
| the barometer are called the 
dry-wind time record, and: 4 
the pointer (No. 7) is called 
the “ record pointer,” and in- : 
dicates, when set, the length 
of time the wind has been 
blowing continuously from a 
“dry” direction by the fig- 
ures showing the number of 
hours on the scale to which 
it points. 
| The pointer and scale (No. v4 
4) on the left of and below 
| the barometer are called the 
| rain-wind time record, and 
} the record pointer (No. 6) in- 
dicates, when set, the length 
of time the wind has been 
blowing continuously from a 
rain” direction by the fig- 
ures showing the number of 
hours on the scale to which : 
it points. 
The record pointer on the 
rain-wind time record (No. 
6) is always turned by the a 
thumb-screw, and set point- 
ing at the figure 0 on the yk 
seale when the wind is not 
blowing in the rain-wind di- | 
rection. In the same way ‘ 
the “record pointer” on the i 
dry-wind time record (No. 7) 
is always set pointing at the 
figure 0 when the wind is not | 
blowing in the dry direction. . 
When in actual use, the 
hour at which the wind-disk 
inter has been set is 
carefully noted. When the 
weather case is next exam- - 
ined, the wind vane is again 54 
noticed, and the wind-disk . 
pointer again examined or 
adjusted. If it still contin- | 
ues to point at any part of 
the same are as before, the 
number of hours which 
have elapsed since the last 
setting, and during which 
the wind-disk pointer has 
been so pointing, is noticed, 
and the record pointer on 
either the rain-wind time 
record or dry-wind time rec- 
ord is turned to show the i 


number of hours the wind y 
has been thus noticed as 
blowing from the rain direc- 
tion or from the dry direc- ay 
tion, as the case may be. uj 
This proceeding is repeated 

every time the instrument is 

set. It can thus be seen at " 
a glance whether the wind 7. 
is, or not, blowing in a rain- “ 
wind or a dry-wind direc- . 
tion, and for how long it has | 
been so blowing. Whenev- 
er, on noticing the wind 

vane, it is seen that the 

wind has shifted, the wind- 

disk pointer is set accord- 

ingly. If it now points at 

neither arc, or points to the 


Consists of a brass circle, on 
Which slide freely two ares 


different arc from that at 
which it pointed at its last 


— red are, called the “d 

wind are” (No. 9), anda blue 
are, called the “rain wind 
(No.11). In the cen- 
're of the disk is a pointer, turning with a turn- 
he “ wind-disk pointer” 
at ae the disk are letters to show 
a. for north, E. for east, NE. for 


irs disk is made ready for use as fol- 
other the Farmers’ Bulletin or 


port states that for any district or place, 


THE WEATHER CASE, OR FARMERS’ WEATHER INDICATOR. 


blowing from north or west, or from directions 
between those points, are dry winds ;” then, if 
the instrument is to be used in that month and 
in that district or place, the rain-wind arc, No. 
11 (the blue), is moved on the brass circle until 
one end of the arc is at the letter E., which stands 
for “ east,” and the other is at the letter S., which 
stands for “ south ;” the dry-wind are, No, 9 (the 


rain-wind arc and the dry-wind are touch respect- 
ively with their ends the letters for the points 
named for the rain winds and the dry winds for 
that month. The ares then remain so placed for 
that month—so for each month of the year. 
Now when the wind disk is thus ready, and on 
any day, the weather case is to be used. (1) The 
direction in which the wind is blowing is seen by 


setting, the time - record 
pointer on the rain- wind 1 
time record, or dry-wind « 4 
time record (whichever may 
have been in use at the last setting), is turned to 
point at the figure 0 (zero). 

The wind-disk pointer and the time-record 
pointer ought to be set thrice daily, at least—ear- 
ly in the morning, at noon, and at sunset. 

The sunset disk (No. 12) consists of a circular . 
disk, one-half of which is colored red and one- : 


half of which is colored blue. The disk turns 
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